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A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION AND ENDORSEMENT 


By Fifteen Gentlemen, composed of Accountants, Attorneys, Cap- 
italists,and Representatives of Large Financial Interests 
in England, Germany, and America. 


Denver, Col., June 18, 1890. 


To CHARLES N. Fow er, Esq., President of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Sir—Having accepted an invitation of The Equitable Mortgage Company 
in May last to visit those sections of the United States of America in which 
the Company carries on business, and to inspect as many as possible of the 
agricultural properties upon which money has been loaned on mortgage, so as 
to form an opinion with regard to the securities taken by the Company and the 
general soundness of the undertaking, we proceeded to visit the following places, 
namely: Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Americus, Macon, and Griffin in the 
State of Georgia; parts of the Mississippi and Yazoo Delta and Vicksburg in 
Mississippi; New Orleans and Shreveport in Louisiana; Dallas and Waco in 
Texas; Little Rock and Pine Bluff in Arkansas; Kansas City in Missouri; 
Valley Falls in Kansas; and Denver in Colorado. In reaching these centers, 
a vast extent of country was passed through, affording us an opportunity of 
observing the general character of the agricultural districts in which the 
Company carries on its operations. 
Our investigations have been directed especially to the following points: 
1. The character and standing of the officials of the Company and its 
financial institutions. 
2. The methods adopted in and about the negotiation and completion of the 


loans and the examination and valuation of the properties upon — 
they are secured. 

3. The fulfillment of the requirements of the local laws as affecting the 
securities. 

(1) We have been favorably impressed with the character and standing 
of the gentlemen connected with the Company, with a large number of whom 
we have been brought into personal cor tact. At several of the above-named | 
places the Company's business is carrid on through the medium of banks in 
which it holds a controlling interest. We had repeated opportunities of meet- | 
ing the gentlemen in charge of these various institutions, and are satisfied 
from our interviews with them, and from careful inquiry, that they are men of 
high standing in their respective towns, and that the banks invariably enjoy | 
excellent credit. 


to us most satisfactory and complete, evincing a careful attention to all details 
essential to safety. The practice of employing special independent examiners 
or valuers (who are salaried officers—not remunerated by commission) to review 
the local valuations has our fullest approval, and we have been much impressed 
with the apparent fitness of those examiners who have accompanied us upon 
our visits of inspection. The numerous farms and plantations visited by us 
appeared to afford abundant security for the money advanced; and in selecting 
the South as an additional field for its operations we think the Company is 
acting judiciously and with foresight. Every opportunity has been afforded us 
of making a full investigation into the company’s methods of doing business, 
and of freely questioning all of the officials. In addition to this, we have 
embraced many opportunities of gaining information from local, independent 
sources—which information has proven of a satisfactory character. 
(3) We have had interviews with the attorneys employed by the Com- | 
pany in the districts visited. We are satisfied that they are men of high posi- 
tion in their profession, and it appears to us that the Company is acting under 
sound legal advice. They were closely interrogated by the legal gentlemen of our 
party on various points of law, and the answers given were entirely satisfactory. 
In concluding this statement we are unanimous in expressing these two 
opinions : | 
First, That the system of local banks as loaning agents inaug- 
urated by your company, and practised, so far as we know, by it alone —has 
already been productive of satisfactory results, and affords every promise of 
further success. Among the advantages the following are apparent : 
1. A minimum of expense is incurred in making and caring for the loans 
for final{ payment. 


| 


2. The advantage of having a local board of directors familiar with the 
credit and character of the borrowers and with the value of the land 
in their respective localities, thereby enhancing the degree of safety. 

3. While personal agency is liable to the disadvantage of interruptions and 
change, the banking agency has the obvious and very great advantage 
of permanency and consequent continuous care of the business. 

Second, That the mortgage system of the company is skillfully devised 
and well adapted to insure a safe and prosperous business. 

With assurances of confidence in the methods and management of your 
company, we are, sir, Yours faithfully, 

Wa ttTer ANNECKE, Neue Friedrechstrasse, 52-54 E. C., Berlin, Germany. 

H. RANKINd, 1 Delamere Terrace W. and 11 St. Helen’s Place E. C., 

London, Eng. 

Joux H. Kenton, Solicitor, 14 North John Street, Liverpool, Eng. 

A. Puties, Jr., 370 Hereengracht Street, Amsterdam, Holland. 

W. B. Lowson, 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

C. BIRcHALL, 32 Castle Street 1, Liverpool, Eng. 

G. P. Norton, of Armitage & Norton, Huddersfield, Eng. 

Joun MacInrosu, Standard Building, St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

H. F. Ricuarps, 36 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

Cuarues E. Stevens, Walker Building, Worcester, Mass. 

CLARENCE E. Bacon, Middletown, Conn. 

Bens. I. Leeps, 216 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Alp Cuester, 18 and 19 Tweddle Building, Albany, N. . 

W. W. Porter, 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Joun J. MacDonatp, Produce National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


At the close of business, June 30, 1890. 


RESOURCES. 


Real Estate Mortgages deposited with Trustees to secure Debenturesand Bonds 7,869,594 23 


Municipal Bonds and Bank Stocks securing Bonds. 5 950,695 00 
United States Government Bonds, 4j ee ene 50,000 00 
Other Stocks and Bonds........-.+++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeceeeeeereeererereeeeees 129,100 00 
Accrued Interest and Premiums on Stocks and Bunds................ 6 119,231 46 
| 75,660 85 
Tax Sale Cortifieataaãꝛꝶᷣ e. 19.241 37 
| Interest remitted, but not paid to us e e see 44.970 86 
% —Ü¹l 290,863 24 
$11,168,685 04 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital 
Subscribed X are Parp or (in cash), $1,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits 46,716 85 
Guaranty Fund . „ 42.666 17 
Dividend payable Jui 15. .... 25,000 00 
Debentures and Bonds outstanding. ........ . 8,127,940 00 
22 „ 897,348 59 
Money received in payment of Loans, not yet delivered............... . 49,358 53 
Due Borrowers on uncompleted Loans 111,737 77 
$11,168,685 04 


State of New York, 
County of New York. 
I, B. P. SHAWHAN, Treasurer of the Equitable Mortgage Company, do solemnly 
swear that the foregoing statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
[SEAL.) B. P. SHAWHAN, Treasurer. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of July, 1890. 
A. W. — Notary Public, N. V. Co. 


OFFICES :—New York, 208 Broadway; Philadelphim, Southeast corner Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets; Boston, 117 Devonshire Street; London, 150 Leadenhall 
Street E. C.; Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlottenstrasse W.; Kansas 
City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware Streets. 


— — 


Twenty-fourth quarterly dividend, payable July 15, has been declared, 


— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| (2) The methods adopted in dealing with applications for loans appear 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


M* Blaine's letter to Senator Frye on the tariff 
bill attracts very wide attention, and affords 
the strongest confirmation of the impression that 
the Secretary of State has parted company with the 
Protection extremists who framed what is known 
as the McKinley bill. Mr. Blaine evidently does 
not believe that the end of our economic legislation 
ought to be to shut ourselves out from all foreign 
markets, and shut ourselves in entirely to home 
consumption. The letter is a plea for reciprocity 
with the South American Republics. As an illus- 
tration of the present condition of our trade with 
Latin America, Mr. Blaine says, “Since we re- 
pealed the duty on coffee in 1872, we have im- 
ported the products of Brazil to the extent of 
8821 806,000, and have sold her only $156,135,- 
000 of our own products. The difference 8664, 
671,000—we have paid in gold or its equivalent, 
and Brazil has expended the vast sum in the mar- 
kets of Europe. You can readily see how different 
the result would have been if in return for the free 
admission of Brazilian coffee in our market, we 
had exacted the free admission of certain products 
of the United States in the Brazilian market. To 
repeat this error with sugar (to the amount of 
three times as much as with coffee) will close all 
opportunity to establish reciprocity of trade with 
Latin America.” Mr. Blaine goes on to say that 
here is an opportunity by which the farmer may be 
richly benefited through the opening of the markets 
of 40,000,000 of people to the products of Ameri- 
can farms. 


With regard to the tariff bill now pending in the 
Senate Mr. Blaine says that, while in many respects 
he does not doubt that it is a just measure, there 
is not a section or a line in the entire bill that will 
open the market for another bushel of wheat or 
another barrel of flour.” Our foreign markets for 
bread stuffs are constantly growing narrower. 
Great Britain is doing everything possible to secure 
her supplies from India, and Russia, by the rapid 
expansion of her wheat areas, is a powerful com- 
petitor in Europe. We ought, therefore, to extend 
our market in every possible way on this continent. 
There has been very little real discussion of the 
McKinley tariff bill. Those Republicans who favor 
a more moderate policy have been practically si- 
lenced by party pressure. It is unfortunate that no 
man of Mr. Blaine’s ability and strong personality 
has been on the floor during the debate to represent 
the more moderate view which he takes. It is in- 
teresting to note that leading Republican news- 
papers in all sections of the country commend Mr. 
Blaine’s view. It gives one renewed confidence 
that the American mind is too practical and sagac- 
ious to be for a moment misled by such a delusion 
as that a nation profits by cutting itself off from 
trade. 


Though the death of one of the Louisiana senators 
prevented the passage of the lottery amendment 
bill over Governor Nicholls’s veto, yet its final 
passage and ratification are still certain unless Con- 
gress takes steps to prevent the sale of tickets in 
other States than Louisiana, or unless the negro vote 
of that State can be divided. A Louisiana cor- 
respondent asks us to put the question whether the 
negro vote may not be divided. In the Legislature 
it was not, but the negro legislators who voted 
for the lottery also voted to continue a convict 
lease under which their own race suffer atrocities 
equal to those in Russian prisons. The negro legis- 


lators are almost certain to be bribed, but why 
should the negro people be? Far more than the 
whites the negroes are the victims of the lot- 
tery, which keeps them in hopeless penury. Far 
less than the whites will the negroes benefit 
by the bribe offered to the tax-payers. The 
million and a-quarter a year that is offered, go to 
relieve the property owners from public burdens. 
The negroes own but an insignificant fraction of 
the property, and will, therefore, receive but an in- 
significant fraction of the bribe. More than any 
other class they are said to be under the control of 
their churches ; may they not be reached in this 
way’ According to our correspondent, Governor 
Nichols is the first Democratic Governor of Louis- 
iana who has consistently and persistently appointed 
negroes to office. In some of the local-option cam- 
paigns, where white women have been willing to 
work side by side with negro women, a large anti- 
liquor negro vote has been polled. The women of 
Louisiana are already organizing for the anti-lottery 
campaign. All things considered, the division of 
the negro vote is not hopeless. Let it be tried. 


* * 
* 


That which gives to this year’s political campaign 
a character of its own is the appearance of the 
Farmers’ Alliance as an important factor. In the 
northwest it has become powerful, and in several 
States in the South it has become all-powerful. In 
Georgia, all of the political leaders have been forced 
to accept its programme. And the Atlanta Con- 
stitution boldly declares that the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance not only constitutes the backbone of the dem- 
ocratic party, but “is the democratic party.“ In 
the northwest, the organization leans toward the 
democracy only upon the tariff question. Upon 
the question of temperance its leanings have been 
republican, and more than republican—a majority 
of the alliance seeming to favor prohibition. In 
Ohio, this union of the Alliance with the prohibition 
party is seriously talked of. In Illinois and Ne- 
braska, the Alliance and the Knights of Labor have 
already agreed upon a common platform. In both 
States they demand tariff revision in the direction 
of free trade, and in Illinois, they aggressively de- 
mand that the taxes upon necessities be replaced 
by a graduated income tax. Unless incomes are 
measured by the amount of property the taxpayer 
can be proven to possess, there is danger of injustice 
and fraud in this proposition. Nevertheless, it is 
the one which is demanded by the radical democ- 
racies in Europe; and would, without doubt, in 
great measure substitute taxation in proportion to 
wealth for taxation in proportion to want. In Eng- 
land, the opponents of the income tax confess that 
it has become increasingly popular with the mass 
of the people, and that the frauds under it tend to 
become less as time goes on. In England as here 
the property less classes pay fully four-fifths of the 
indirect taxes, but the income tax falls almost ex- 
clasively upon the upper ten per cent. of the people, 
who practically monopolize the natural wealth. 


But these tendencies which characterize the farm- 
ers’ alliances in the North, are of less immediate 
importance than the concrete demands which are 
made by the farmers’ alliances in the South. The 
South is the only section in which the farmers are a 
self-asserting body, and the imperiousness of the 
old slaveholders shows itself in their demands. 
The sub-treasury bill—the bill giving farmers legal 
tender certificates upon the deposit of cotton or 
corn at Government warehouses, just as mine 
owners receive such certificates upon the deposit of 
silver—is the basis of their platform. They also 
favor the free coinage of silver; the establishment 


of a postal telegraph system, and permission to 
farmers to sell leaf tobacco to unlicensed dealers. 
By all odds the most exciting campaign they are 
conducting is in South Carolina, where their eandi- 
date for Governor, Captain Tillman, seems to have 
a majority of his party upon his side. Not in 
years has any candidate in any State aroused such 
determined and venomous hostility. Public meet- 
ings are broken up, and the life of Captain Till- 
man has sometimes seemed to his friends to be in 
danger. The reason for all this ferocity is, not 
that Captain Tillman is personally objectionable 
to the old democratic machine, or that the alliance 
platform is opposed, but simply that Captain Till- 
man represents those who wish to overthrow the 
old aristocracy which since 1876 has again ruled 
South Carolina with a rod of iron. Captain Till- 
man has said: “ We have never had a Republican 
form of government in South Carolina. Property 
and family have governed the State.” The Charles- 
ton “ News and Courier,” which prints as many as 
five or six editorials a day against Captain Tillman, 
in an attempted caricature represents him as begin- 
ning a stump speech in this fashion: “Oh, yes, you 
scions of old Carolina stock, whose ancestors won the 
freedom of the State in the Revolutionary war. 
I, Tillman, who am not proud of my ancestors, 
will be your Governor in spite of you.” The 
struggle which is going on in South Carolina is one 
which was fought out in the North nearly two gen- 
erations ago. It is the struggle between democracy 
and aristocracy. In South Carolina, it is not yet 
recognized that a man without a grandfather ” 
may be a man for all that. 


New York has just witnessed a remarkable strike 
which is reaching a more remarkable settlement. 
The second week in June, five thousand cloak-mak- 
ers were locked out by their employers, who had 
formed an association to break up the trades-unions. 
When this lock-out was decreed the men boasted 
that instead of abandoning their unions they would 
compel their employers to abandon theirs. This 
boast they have literally carried out. From the 
first, public sympathy was with them. Nearly all 
the men in the trade already belonged to the unions, 
and the women organized a union of their own to sup- 
port the men. When funds ran low, contributions 
came in from the general public to support the 
strike. About two weeks ago the lock-out was ex- 
tended by an order from the Clothing Manufactar- 
ers’ Association that the Clothing Cutters’ Union 
must suspend the boycott which was in force against 
one member of the association for employing non- 
union workmen. The men greeted this order as a 
proof of their power, and refused to give in. From 
this time on the attitude of the manufacturers be- 
came so conciliatory that public sentiment began to 
come over to their side. They offered to pay to 
their employees all the wages they had lost during 
the lockout, and to give employment to all the union 
employees. ‘They were also ready to arbitrate any 
further differences, suggesting the Rev. Heber New- 
ton and the Rev. Father Ducey (who are both labor 
sympathizers) as co-arbitrators. But the men in- 
sisted that the non-union men who had not stood by 
them in the strike must first be discharged. The 
employers for several days maintained that they 
could not honorably make this concession. At 
last, however, they gave up this point also, absolutely 
discharging a few men who were especially objec- 
tionable to the unions, and agreeing not to employ 
the others unless they joined the unions. Even 
this does not satisfy some of the strikers, who still 
hold out. The hatred of strikers for fellow-work- 
men who will not join them in their fight corre- 


* * 
* 
* 
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sponds to the popular hatred of Northern Copper- 
heads in the last war, and of American Tories in 
the War of the Revolution. It is the deserter and 
not the enemy who loses all rights in every war. 


* * 
* 


When the statement was made before a com- 
mittee of the English House of Lords two years 
ago that “a thousand children a year were mur- 
dered for insurance money,” its author, the Rev. 
Benjamin Waugh, was widely denounced for 
“slandering the working-classes.” In the current 
number of the “ Contemporary Review” he pre- 
sents his defense, and so far establishes his position 
as to make it appear to the honor of the working 
classes that the ghastly system of child insurance has 
not caused as many deaths as he estimated. The 
killing of a child, it is to be remembered, does not 
require an overt act of violence by which murder 
can be proved. Mere neglect is enough. And in 
the families of the most wretched and degraded 
poor it is not strange if there is willingness to 
lose the babies who are not wanted, in order to 
obtain the insurance money, which is wanted. 
In this paragraph, only one illustration of the tes- 
timony which Mr. Waugh has collected can 
be given. Dr. Macdonald, M.P., who is Coroner 
for Northeast London (Whitechapel), gives the 
following report of six months’ inquests: “Out of 
46 children brought to him under one month old, 
5 brought money by their death; of 57 under 
three months old, 22 brought money; of 39 
under six months old, 21 brought money; of 
36 under twelve months old, 26 brought money. 
.. In all, out of 253 children under ten years 
old dying in one six months, with violence or 
neglect, 123 brought money to those who let them 
die. Aside from the cases which are broaght be- 
fore the coroners, innumerable cases come before the 
physicians, where the first thought of the mother 
at the death of the child is the insurance money. 
It is one of the curses of our present social system 
that the children among the rich sometimes become 
parricides at heart in the desire of inheritances. 
By this system of child insurance the parents 
among the poor become infanticides at heart in 
the hope of the policy. Several companies have al- 


ready become rich through this system in England, 


and similar ones are getting a foothold in Amerioa. 


* * 
* 


Not only has the world “resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole for the discussion of the 
labor problem but the committee seems to be a 
permanent one. It occasionally rises to report prog- 
ress, but it immediately resumes its sessions at some 
new point. Hardly has the International Labor 
Conference in Berlin ended when the French Gov- 
ernment takes up the investigation of the same 
questions through its foreign department. The 
French ambassadors in every civilized country have 
been instructed to make reports upon the condition 
of the working classes and the plans for its improve- 
ment. Among the points to be examined are wages 
(real as well as nominal); the intervention of the 
public in determining what contracts may or may 
not be made; the measures which relate to estab- 
lishments in which the life and health of employ- 
ees is endangered ; the protection of children and 
women; the length of the day’s work for adults ; 
the responsibility of employers in case of accidents ; 
the competition of immigrants; the conflicts be- 
tween laborers and employers, and the methods 
used in their prevention; and, finally, the co-op- 
erative institutions through which the laborers 
obtain insurance, raise loans, or in any way 
help each other. The French Minister directs 
especial attention to the matter of the hours of 
labor. In this he touches the heart of the whole 
question, since emancipation from overwork is the 
first great need of the laboring classes. If their 
hours of labor can be so limited that the laborers 
shall be strengthened instead of exhausted by their 
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day's work, and thus work be made a blessing 
instead of a curse, the labor problem will, in the 
main, be solved. It is particularly desirable that 
France should give attention to this point, for in 
France mechanics work nearly two hours a day 
longer than in England, and, as a result, not only 
earn less instead of more, but are weakened and 


-brutalized to the extent of being unable to plan 


and combine for their own protection and advance- 


ment. 


* 


A good deal has been said of late in the news- 
papers about the execution of Major Panitza, a 
Bulgarian officer of unquestioned courage and com- 
petency, who distinguished himself in the Servian 
war, and who had many attractive qualities. Un- 
fortunately he had allowed himself to be seduced 
by Russian bribes and had rendered himself liable 
to the penalty for treason by plotting against a 
prince to whom his allegiance, both as an officer 
and a citizen, had been sworn. The court before 
which he was tried, in view of his past services and 
the honorable record of his life, recommended 
him to mercy, and Prince Ferdinand, who is not 
lacking in generosity, was anxious to fall in with 
the recommendation of the court and commute the 
sentence to fifteen years imprisonment. But the 
Bulgarian Premier, M. Stambuloff, with commend- 
able clear-sightedness and decision, insisted that the 
sentence should be carried out, and in the event of 
a failure to execute the sentence announced his 
determination to resign. Upon this Prince Fer- 
dinand signed the death warrant, and Major Pan- 
itza was executed on the 28th of last month. The 
act was a painful one, but absolately demanded by 
the exigencies of the situation. If Panitza’s treason 
had gone unwhipped of justice the effect in Bul- 
garia, where Russian bribes are constantly offered, 
and Bulgarian officers constantly under temptation, 
would have been disastrous in the extreme. The 
Bulgarian Premier discharged a painful duty with 
great courage, and has materially strengthened his 
position by his firmness. 


a 
* 


There are signs of another outbreak of anti- 
Semitic feeling in Russia, where the fact 
that some of the Revolutionists recently 
arrested in Paris for being concerned in a 
Nihilistic plot were Jews, is made the occa- 
sion of another of those agitations which have 
of late years, even more frequently than formerly, 
disgraced more than one Slavonic country. Rus- 
sia has been the chief sinner in this respect, al- 
though she has had imitators in Austria, Germany 
and among other continental peoples. In this 
country we have chosen the Chinese as the victims 
of that racial antagonism which is a survival of 
barbarism. Fortunately the Jews are becoming 
strong enough to make themselves felt in the way 
of resistance, and, while we do not believe in the 
law of retaliation and look for the decay of these 
survivals of savagery, we shall be glad when the 
Jews are in such a position that no race can mal- 
treat them without the certainty of retribution. It 
is reported that the Russian authorities are medi- 
tating stringent measures against the Jews. The 
word stringent in Russia generally means some- 
thing decidedly severe. But the Jews will prob- 


ably be gratefal for any severity from the Govern- 


ment, provided they are spared the brutal atrocities 
of ignorant mobs. If the Government does em- 
body this anti-Semitic feeling in any public meas- 
ures, we trust the great Jewish bankers of Europe 
will come to the aid of their co-religionists and de- 
cline to have financial transactions with other than 
civilized States. This might possibly bring Russia 
to her senses. 


The “Nation,” commenting on the fact that 
Miss Fawcett did not receive the degree of B. A. 
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in spite of her distinguished success at Cambridge, 
reminds its readers that Miss Fawcett is not a 
member of the University, and that she appeared 
on the mathematical tripos list only as a matter of 
courtesy. The Bachelor’s degree would involve 
the bestowal of the Master’s degree in due course, 
and the Master’s degree at either of the universi- 
ties involves the right to vote for member of Parlia- 
ment, each of the universities forming a Parlia- 
mentary constituency. We are glad to add to the 
list of women who have achieved high academic 
honors this year, the name of Mile. Sarmisa Bilces- 
co, a young woman of twenty-three, born at Bucha- 
rest and educated at that place, taking the bacca- 
laureates in science and in letters at the age of 
seventeen, and a first piano prize at the Bucharest 
Conservatory. In 1884 she was received at the 
Sorbonne, and, later, at the Faculty of Law in 
Paris, and during the last six years has pursued 
her studies both in letters and in law with marked 
distinction. The newspapers add that she is very 
pretty and very shy, the last statement being 
borne out by her own remark that she is too timid 
to practise law herself and that her purpose 
in pursuing her studies and securing, if possible, 
the right to plead in the courts is to prepare the 
way for other women. Altogether, this is a red 
letter year in the history of the higher education 


of women. 


The reproduction of classical’ dramas has been 
quite frequent of late, both in Europe and this 
country, but it is doubtful whether any production 
of a Greek drama has so nearly reproduced the 
original conditions under which these dramas were 
first seen as a recent performance of the “ Anti- 
gone at Bradfield College, near Reading, England, 
of which the London “ Spectator” givesan account. 
Heretofore, we believe without an exception, these 
plays have been produced under cover, and with 
only a superficial approach to the original dramatic 
surroundings. The recent performance at Brad- 
field College was given in a disused chalk pit, 
which had been remodelled in imitation of an 
ancient theatre, the spectators sitting on low steps, 
rising in semi-circular tiers from the level of the 
orchestra. The performance fell upon a perfect June 
day, so that the spectators saw overhead, as the 
old Attic audiences saw, the blue arch of the sky 
and the slant of the sunshine across the amphi- 
theatre. Under these circumstances the faint 
cloud of incense rising from the altar, the pageant 
on the stage, and the rythmic cadence of strophes 
and anti-strophes from the chorus were singularly 
effective and added immensely to the impressive- 
ness of the play. The occasional intermingling of 
a bird note with the singing of the boys gave the 
whole scene a touch of nature which heightened 
the effect of art. At Wellesley, Shakespearian 
dramas are annually produced in the open air with 
very delightful results. It is easy to imagine how 
much a Greek drama would gain from the same 
natural surroundings. 


What seems likely to be one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the history of Arctic explora- 
tion will begin in 1892. Dr. Nansen, whose won- 
derful journey across Greenland on foot has made 
him famous as an explorer, proposes to fit out a 
small ship—of only 170 tons—-specially constructed 
so that the ice cannot crush it, but will force it, 
when hemmed in, on to the top of the ice floes. 
With this boat and with twelve companions he hopes 
to solve two great questions of Polar exploration: 
first, Is there a passage going north from Behring's 
Strait through the Polar regions and down to the 
coast of Greenland ; second, what are the meteoro- 
logical and other conditions of the immediate vicin- 
ity, of the North Pole. Dr. Nansen holds that the 
Siberian River, the Lena, enforced by the currents 
of the Obi and Yenisei, sends an enormous volame 
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of comparatively warm water upward toward the 
Pole, that it is reasonable to suppose that this 
current may make a sea of open water near the 
Pole, and that a passage from it and to it may be 
found. This theory, curiously enough, is strongly 
confirmed by the extraordinary fact that relics left 
by the crew of the ill-fated “‘ Jeannette were found 
three years after the vessel sank near Julianshaab 
in Greenland, having been carried from the opposite 
side of the Polar Sea on an ice float. The Nansen 
expedition will be provisioned for five years, and it 
is reasoned that where these relics floated, there 
this small vessel can be carried by the drift of 
water and ice. Dr. Nansen is a man of great 
energy and force of character, and has had a wide 
experience in Arctic exploration. The world will 
look forward to the results of his novel experiment 
with interest and expectation. 


The history of the memoirs of Talleyrand, which 
are now about to be given to the world, is, indeed, 
a curious one. More than fifty years have elapsed 
since the great diplomatist, wit, and man of the 
world passed away at the age of eighty-four. His 
public life covered the most important and dramatic 
era in the history of France. His knowledge of 
the secrets of diplomacy, of the intricacies of per- 
sonal character, and of the real springs which 
moved political action, was, of course, extraordi- 
nary in its minuteness and extent. The memoirs 
which are now about to be published cannot fail 
to contain much that will throw light on the history 
—political, social, and literary—of France, and, 
indeed, of the world. The reason of their being 
held under seal for half a century was that Talley- 
rand was infamously betrayed by his private sec- 
retary, a M. Perret, in whom he had confided for 
thirty years. This impudent scoundrel, having 
obtained possession of the memoranda on which the 
memoirs were based, refused to return them until his 
price was paid him, then demanded an extortionate 
sum for a part of the manuscript of the memoirs 
itself which he happened to have in his keeping, 
and, finally, after this demand had been met, it was 
found that he had made a private copy of much of 
the book. Extracts from this, intermingled with 
forged sentences and paragraphs—this Perret could 
imitate Talleyrand’s handwriting perfectly—were 
disseminated in Paris with the intention and result 
of injuring the diplomatist and many others, and 
of altogether falsifying history and misrepresenting 
facts. There were good reasons why this scamp 
could not be prosecuted, and to save confusion and 
misunderstanding it was thought best to hold 
back the publication until all possibility of its 
being in parts confused with the forgeries had 
passed. This spring the London “Times” 
printed some fragments from the memoirs, 
sent to it by the well-known correspondent 
M. de Blowitz. It does not appear whether 
these fragments were survivals from the stolen or 
forged copies, or whether M. de Blowitz had been 
permitted to read the original—as has been allowed, 
in part at least, to a few persons—and by the exer- 
cise of a remarkable memory had carried away 
the fragments in his mind. It has been generally 
supposed that this publication in “ The Times 
had hastened the printing of the entire work, but 
the Due de Broglie and M. Chatelain, the legatees, 
deny that they were moved at all by that fact One 
of the most interesting matters treated in the book 
will be the report of the execution (assassination 
some would call it) of the Due D’Enghien; and it 
was precisely about this report that Perret con- 
fessed he had forged documents. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh has recently written a letter 
in which he gives an interesting account of the 
Navajo Indians, whose reservation he has just 
visited. The tribe he describes as possessing con- 
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siderable wealth in herds, and as being on the 
whole an intelligent and well-disposed people, who 
have given no trouble since their revolt twenty 
years ago. They are greatly in need of schools, 
such as Commissioner Morgan contemplates estab- 
lishing among the Indians generally. At present 
only one hundred of the two thousand Navajo chil- 
dren receive any schooling whatever. The tribe 
has been fortunate in having over them an exceed- 
ingly capable and scrupulous agent who, thongh a 
Republican, was appointed under Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration. But now there is serious fear lest the 
Washington Government should, purely from politi- 
cal considerations, give this agent’s place to a 
stronger partisan. Mr. Welsh refers to another 
case where an equally capable agent was removed 
under the urgent representations of a political dele- 
gation that a local Republican should hold the 
place for political reasons. And he makes a strong 
plea for the discarding of the spoils system in In- 
dian affairs, urging that the people should say to 
the State Senators and Territorial delegates who 
demand of the Interior Department Indian agencies 
as pay for their henchmen: “Gentlemen, hands 
off! The United States Government is in honor 
bound to civilize its wards, and it cannot do so with 
the material you offer.” Of course Commissioner 
Morgan is not a party to partisan action such as 
that described, but Mr. Welsh asserts that the 
appointment of Indian agents, while it rests nomi- 
nally in the hands of the President and Secretary 
of the Interior, is practically given over to State 
and Territorial politicians. No comment is needed 
on such a state of things as this. 
* * 


The building of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has long been one of the landmarks first 
pointed out to strangers approaching the city; and 
the huge pile, solid and strong in appearance, hiving 
in business hours 1,200 busy workers, has popularly 
been supposed proof against the assaults of fire. 
But there happens one day an apparently trifling 
accident—two wires come in contact, improperly— 
and, lo, in an hour or so the enormous mass of 
brick and stone is a heap of ruins. Telegraph 
wires would not seem to be specially combustible 
material at first thought, but the thousands of wires 
in the building, wrapped round with combustible 
insulating material, proved a terribly rapid pathway 
for the flames to rush toand froupon. Fortunately, 
the hour was one at which comparatively few of 
the hundreds of employees were in the building, 
and no lives were lost, though the escape of some 
was accomplished only by the most heroic efforts 
of the firemen. The staircases used by the em- 
ployees were, as described, narrow and spiral—a 
veritable death trap in case of a rush. Of course, 
the absolute and imperative necessity of such 
buildings being really fireproof—free, at least, from 
the possibility of rapid combustion from within— 
and of their being provided with the amplest means 
of retreat and escape, is a thing which only need 
to be named to meet with unanimous assent. But, 
after the press have pointed out the moral of this 
occurrence, and after it has formed a staple subject 
of general conversation for a few days, the subject 
will be dropped and nothing will be done in the 
way of examining other buildings as faulty, as 
dangerous, and in possibilities as fatal as this. 
Better inspection laws, more stringent supervision 
of new buildings, more intelligent legislation and 
more honest enforcement of the laws—these are 
the practical remedies ; is it not worth while to agi- 
tate for them? 


GENERAL News.—A battle between Guatemalans 
and San Salvadorians is reported in which the 
former were defeated with heavy loss; it is ru- 
mored that President Barillas, of Guatemala, may 
resign.——Eugene Schuyler, our Consul-General 
at Cairo, Egypt, died there on Friday. Mr 
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Schuyler was highly distinguished in diplomatic and 
literary circles. He had served as Secretary-of-lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, as Minister-Resident, and 
Consul-General in Greece, Roumania, and Servia, 
and as Consul-General at Constantinople and Mos- 
cow. His work on Peter the Great” is a recognized 
authority and an excellent piece of literary work- 
manship. The Porte has signed the Anti-Slavery 
Conference agreement. A statue to Christopher 
Columbus is to be erected in Bowling Green, New 
York, by the various Italian societies. Dr. Peters, 
the African explorer, has arrived at Zanzibar 
The population of New York City is, according tc 
the official census “rough count,” 1,513,501. 
Gottfried Keller, the Swiss poet, is dead.——Com- 
plaints are made that the census-taking in some of 
the Southern States was wretchedly incomplete and 
unsystematic.——J. R. Soley has been nominated 
by the President as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Ex-Alderman Dempsey, one of the in- 
dicted “ boodle ” Aldermen of this city has returned 
from Canada, and has been admitted to $25,000 
bail. Professor Christian H. F. Peters, one of 
the most distinguished of American astronomers, 
died at Clinton, N. Y. on Saturday last. He had 
made many discoveries of note in astronomical re- 
search.—— Emin Pasha has authorized Dr. Peters 
to undertake an expedition to Wadelai to recover 
the ivory left there by Emin. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


UR readers will find, on another page, a very 
interesting report of the recent session of the 
National Educational Association at St. Paul; the 
largest and, in many respects, the most important 
of all our educational gatherings. Nearly twelve 
thousand teachers were in attendance, and the abil- 
ity and usefulness of the papers and discussions 
reached a very high level Almost contemporane- 
ous with this national assemblage was the session of 
the American Institute of Instruction, an organization 
of New England teachers, at Saratoga, the meet- 
ing of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
and the convocation of the Regents of the State at 
the same place. It is impossible to present detailed 
reports of all these assemblies; we venture to sum- 
marize what seem to us the features of the edu- 
cational situation in the country at the present 
time. 

1. There has never been so widespréad or, on the 
whole, so intelligent an interest in educational 
questions, as at this moment. We have passed the 
period of self complaceney; we no longer go about 
declaring that our schools are the best in the 
world.” We know that they are not, and we are 
eager to make them better. The first step in this 
direction is the more thorough training of teachers, 
and the answer to this need is to be found in the 
growing importance attached to pedagogie work in 
the higher institutions. Renan said, long ago, “ It is 
the university which makes the school.” We can- 
not have a high quality of teaching ability until we 
have high standards of professional acquirement, 
and these standards must be set by the universities. 
Chairs of Pedagogics have already been established 
in a number of American colleges. At the Johns 
Hopkins University especially, large facilities for 
work in this department have been afforded, and we 
are glad to note that Clark University will open next 
autumn a course in the history and principles of edu- 
cation which will cover the ground both on the histor- 
ical and practical side with great thoroughness. Pres- 
ident Hall's position at the very head of American 
scholars in this department is a sufficient guaranty 
of the quality of the instruction which will be given. 
For those teachers who have not had the advan- 
tages of college training the university extension 
movement will prove eminently helpful. At the ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Instruction various 
plans were proposed for aiding teachers to a more 


scientific knowledge of their work. Dr. Hall sug- 
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gested a collection of educational books and journals, 
to be kept in a convenient location in Boston, with 
lecturers who should di: cuss educational methods on 
Saturdays; a very simple plan which might be 
worked in every city of any size. } 

2. There is an evident determination to make 
education more thorough and more practical. 
From year to year the same report comes from the 
leading colleges; more new buildings erected, more 
courses established, better facilities, higher stan- 
dards for admission and graduation. The gradu- 
ate of a quarter of a century ago finds himself 
painfully behind the times when he takes up the 
examination papers for admission to his own col- 
lege. The advance in higher education in the last 
two decades has been so great that it has been 
almost revolutionary. The time is not far distant 
when the facilities for the most advanced work will 
all be found on this continent. While the stand- 
ards of higher education have been steadily ad- 
vanced, there has been a constant endeavor to 
make primary and secondary education more 
flexible and practical. At St. Paul, as at every 
gathering of teachers, large place was given to the 
presentation of the best methods of kindergarten, 
manual and mechanical work. Sewing, cooking, 
carpenter work, wood-carving, dress-making, forg- 
ing, turning and moulding are some of the methods 
of training the eye and the hand to act as effective 
instruments of a trained mind. 

3. Education is understood in a larger and deeper 
sense than ever before. We have suffered much in 
this country from the incompetency of men and wo- 
men who have gone into teaching as a makeshift ; 
who have had neither the professional training nor 
the professional spirit; whose work has been irk- 
some to themselves and worse than wasted on their 
pupils because they have put neither heart nor in- 
telligence into it. There are many such teachers still 
in our schools, but their number is rapidly dimin- 
ishing and their places are being taken by men and 
women to whom teaching is a profession of the 
highest dignity, a life-work of the greatest 
honor and usefulness. The incompetent and 
mercenary teacher has done much to de- 
grade his profession, but, as public intelligence 
is broadened and public standards are advanced, 
there is less and less room for him. A teacher 
ought to be a person of generous culture, with a 
knowledge far beyond that required from day to 
day in the schoolrooms. No one who lacks this 
larger education, this broader view of things, can 
inspire or train bright young minds. The teacher 
who barely passes the preliminary examination 
is not the teacher needed in our schools to-day. 
Ample equipment, generous culture, high intellect- 
ual standards and aims make a schoolroom a real 
educational working-room ; a place where things are 
intellectually discerned. The educational outlook 
offers no more hopeful indication than the broaden- 
ing interests of the teachers in all the questions that 
earnest men are discussing. We are glad to note 
such topics on educational programmes as The 
Race Question and Religion in the School;” it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that education 
is a vital process, not an abstract training; and 
that of all men the teacher ought to be most alive. 


A CONTAGIOUS SPIRIT. 


1 is a significant fact that most men who achieve 
great results not only give undivided strength 
and time to their work, but make others feel the 
faith in their success which possesses them. A 
highly effective man never works in a vacuum; he 
always works in an atmosphere which is surcharged 
with his own personality. No small part of his 
success depends on the force which comes from his 
own imagination. The work he has undertaken so 


inspires him that it not only calls out every atom of 
strength which he possesses, but kindles his mind 
and arouses his emotions until the doing of it be- 
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comes a kind of faith with him. He is not like a 
machine perfectly accomplishing a given task; he 
adds to the precision and effectiveness of mechan- 
ical force the tremendous force of an educated and 
determined will. Rapid action is always accom- 
panied by heat, and tremendous work, devoted to a 
worthy end, generates a kind of human warmth 
which is contagious, and which affects and sways 
other men. A great worker always finds co-work- 
ers, because his flame sets others on fire. This is 
the meaning of the old phrase about putting your 
heart into your work. If only your hands and 
your mind are given to it, it lacks the contagious qual- 
ity, which not only intensifies your own force, but in- 
vokes the kindred force of other men. Add to hands 
and mind the emotions and imagination, and you have 
a force which is not only in the highest degree 
effective, but which draws to itself other forces, 
and thus incessantly multiplies itself. A man of 
this kind works with his whole nature, and becomes 
one of those “rivers of will” of which Balzac 
speaks; and such a river is always fed by innumer- 
able tributaries. If you would get the best results, 
do your work with enthusiasm as well as with 
fidelity. 


RICH IN KNOWLEDGE. 


HE Church has made elaborate creeds, and has 
imposed these elaborate creeds on people in 
the Church, and those of a more liberal and catho- 
lic spirit have resisted this tendency, and demanded 
that all creeds should be more and more simplified. 
We have been of this number; and we have de- 
manded that creed, as a bar to, and condition of, ad- 
mission to the Church should be taken away. We 
have said, and we repeat it here, that it is not 
necessary to believe in a long creed or a short 
creed in order to be a Christian, and we do not be- 
lieve that there is any danger of carrying this 
truth too far, or recognizing too fully that a Chris- 
tian experience in its incipency is not a belief, and 
does not necessarily involve a belief, but is a love, 
a faith, a trust,and a hope. But there is a danger 
that in this demand for simplicity of creed we 
should forget that, though one may begin with a 
simple creed or none at all, he should be ambitious 
to go on to one that is larger and more comprehen- 
sive. A boy wants to start in business, and asks, 
How much capital must I have? How much have 
you already? Not a penny. Have you good 
health? Yes. Very well, that is capital enough 
for any boy to begin on; but that will not make a 
capitalist. A boy asks, How much must I know in 
order to go to school? How much do you know 
already? Idon’t know anything. Then you know 
more than some sophomores in college, and that is 
enough to begin with. The boy who has gone far 
enough in education to know that he does not know 
anything knows enough to begin an education, but 
not enough to think that he has finished his edu- 
cation. And so one comes knocking at the door 
of the Church, asking, What must I do in order to 
enter into the Church? What do you believe? 
I believe that I want to be a better man than I 
am, and I want help to be better. Then come to 
Christ for the help, and so begin a Christian life. 
To know that you want to be better, and to know 
that you want help to be better, is enough to begin 
with, but not enough to end with. 

There is agnosticism in the community that un- 
dertakes to tell us what we can know and what we 
cannot know. We warn our readers against any 
philosophy. which thus undertakes to put limits on 
the human mind. A man may say, I cannot see 
such a star, but not, You cannot see such a star. One 
may say, I have no ear for music, but not, You have 
no ear for music. One may say, I do not know God, 
but not, No man can know God. There is to be no 
limit put by any man to the human mind, and all 
the great problems of Divinity—the existence of 
God, the nature of God, the character of Christ, the 
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relations which Christ and his sufferings and his 
death bear to my sins, and to the sins of the world 
all these are problems with which the human mind 
should and ought to grapple, all these questions 
which the human mind should and ought to endea- 
vor to solve. And there is another agnosticism in 
the community against which we also warn our 
readers. It is the agnosticism of men who do not 
say, You cannot know anything, but, You cannot 
know anything more than the last century knew, the 
eighteenth century, or the seventeenth century, or 
the sixteenth century, or the fathers of the church. 
That is only another form, a modified form, a less 
objectionable form perhaps, of agnosticism. We 
council our readers to endeavor to have the word 
of Christ dwell in them richly in all wisdom, that 
they endeavor to make themselves acquainted with 
what Christ has to teach in respect to all the 
problems of immortality and eternity and God, as 
well as in respect to humanity and present earthly 
duty. Let no man put bounds about the human 
mind, whether agnosticism or traditionalism, and 
say, Thus far shalt thou go in thy growth, and no 
farther. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The high price of ice has put temptation in the path of 
the drivers on the ice-wagons, and some are not able to 
resist it. With ice selling at a cent a pound it is easy 
for them to give short weight, and put a nickel or a 
dime in their pockets on almost every transaction during 
the day. A lady told the Spectator that she had tried 
three ice-men already in a vain attempt to find one 
who would give good weight. She has a small platform 
scale, and every piece of ice goes on it as soon as it 
comes up the dumb-waiter to her apartment. She 
found that ice apparently shrank in weight from ten to 
fifteen pounds in that half-minute trip up the shaft. 
She says that not only should every housekeeper keep 
a scale to weigh ice for economy's sake, but to teach 
the ice-men to be honest. Meanwhile, her savings on 
ice this summer will more than pay for her scales. 

* * 
* 

Among all the classes of young people who are start- 
ing out with their diplomas in hand this month few 
have a nobler mission than the trained nurses who go 
out from our hospital schools to pit skill, trained nerves 
and scientific methods against the wiles of disease in 
humanity’s struggle for life. That these devoted aids 
of the doctors have done great good is admitted, but as 
the profession, in its amplified state, is comparatively 
young, it is not out of place to note defects in training 
or efficacy. It has been suggested before this that the 
nurse’s training should include a knowledge of the pre- 
paration of all ordinary dishes for invalids. Judging 
from individuals, the nurses are sometimes deficient in 
two other respects. One is in throwing all responsi- 
bility on the physician by being unable to change the 
prescribed régime in the doctor’s absence, an emer- 
gency that often arises when dovtors’ calls have to be 
more or less infrequent. The other pitfall, especially 
for young graduates, is a too great magnifying of their 
powers, which leads them to assume domineering ways 
over the patient and the whole household. This is a 
most unfortunate mistake. We know where one patient 
was seriously harmed by the nurse’s unwise assumption 
of authority. Nurses should remember that in the sick, 
certain temperaments especially, need to be humored 
rather than combated. The nurse should remember 
and recognize the claim of friends to supervise her 
ministrations. The eye of affection often sees farther 
than the most skilled attendant in divining a sufferer’s 
needs. Altogether a nurse’s position is one of such 
delicacy and responsibility, calls for such tact and con- 
secration, that nothing but a Christian devotion to her 
calling can carry her through its difficulties. 


Watching a mowing-machine at work the other day, 
the Spectator noticed that its efficacy depended on a 
certain speed being kept up. If the team walked a 
little slower than the ordinary, the knives would clog. 
A fast walking team is always prized by farmers who 
mow much with a machine. This differs greatly from 
many kinds of work where one can go at any gate 
and the amount of work will be proportionate and well 
done. It struck me that mowing was like character- 
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building. One has to keep up the motion. Every day, 
whether resting in the Adirondacks or battling on 
Broadway, the stream of time brings exigencies and 
opportunities that must be met and disposed of. And 
the way we meet each day and moment is telling con- 
tinuously for or against a good character. 


* * 
* 


At the race-course, it is the trainers who can pick 
the winners. So I find it with the trainers at our col- 
leges. They can often tell you who .are the Depews 
or the Storrs’s of the class. Why is it that one young 
man has already been recommended for some respon- 
sible position before graduation, or that a girl that still 
waits a week for her diploma is already engaged to 
teach in a ladies’ college? Why, simply that in their 
four years’ course they bave showed their pace and 
quality, and their teachers know whether they are 
“ stayers or “ quitters.” 


Let anyone who has a conviction that bears on human 
well-being, morals, health, what-not—if they have heart- 
felt ideas that crave expression—speak them out 
Anyone can set the ball rolling. Just for alittle illus- 
tration, the Spectator recalls how he wrote a letter to a 
prominent daily, years ago, expressing indignation at 
the use of the national flag to flaunt advertisements 
printed or attached thereto. Now there is a bill at 
Washington forbidding just such practices. I will not 
attempt to trace any connection between that bill and 
my denunciatory letter. Perhaps none exists. But it 
is very pleasant to see a measure succeed and become 
popular, which you once stood up alone to champion. 


The humid, hot weather brings to mind a cherished 
idea that may be worth its space expressed in printer’s 
ink. I would be especially glad to get the ear of our 
rich philanthropists or our city governors regarding it. 
It is the need of suitable baths for New York. I know 
there are free-baths at the docks here and there about 
the city, one or two pay-baths or natatoriums for 
fastidious people, and some swimming tanks in club- 
houses, Turkish baths, hotel baths, etc. But the city 
needs more accommodation. The free baths doa great 
deal of good in cleansing and cooling poor dirty hu- 
manity, but poor children in the middle of the city 
must journey one and a-half miles and back to reach a 
free bath, and on the hottest days they are inadequate 


to the demands on them. 


What a cause for rejoicing it would be if in several 
of our public squares were beautiful marble edifices, 
pure and attractive temples of health, where at all 
times or seasons the poor, the well-to-do, the rich, or 
the army of “ proud, but decent,” could go and enjoy a 
well-appointed bath, a plunge, a swim, and general re- 
juvenation! Part of the bath could be divided off for 
the poorest classes, those to be admitted free, or for a 
penny or two, to increase their self-respect. Other ac- 
commodations could be provided for those willing to 
pay a dime or a quarter to secure better surroundings. 
Finally, the most luxurious rooms might be provided 
for the custom of rich people, and the revenues from 
all classes would make the baths self-sustaining. 
Whether erected by the municipality or as a memorial 
by some of our rich families such structures might well 
be an ornament and source of pride to the city. Bos- 
ton is far ahead of us in the line of baths, and we might 
observe that the ancient Athens or Rome beat the mod- 
ern Athens in this regard. How long before New 
York will have public baths to be proud of ? 


While townspeople are paying eight or ten cents a 
quart for milk and a cent a pound for ice to keep it 
with, many families in the dairy districts are looking 
sadly at herds of cattle that scarcely yield any income. 
Not in a long time has milk been so plentiful in the 
dairy districts, and lots of farmers would be glad to sell 
at two cents a quart at their doors. Butter is bought by 
wholesale in the country at fourteen to sixteen cents, 
and hardly pays for making. Creameries pay hardly 
ten cents a quart forcream. Yet the city milk man 
keeps up his price and profits owing to the country- 
man’s inability to supply consumers direct. 


It gives one a pleasant experience of power and vine- 
teenth century development to step into an electric 
light station in the evening before the dynamos are 
started. The fireman and the engineer are lounging 
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about, and there stand the engines, silent but potential. 
A glance at the clock or at the gathering darkness and 
the engineer says: Well, John, guess we'll start up!“ 
A lever is pulled, and in a moment the fly-wheels 
are running 300 revolutions a minute, and the myste- 
rious forces generated in the friction dynamos are 
humming with their restrained potentiality. The en- 
gineer steps to the wall and pulls several handles, and 
simultaneously section after section of the city is lighted 
up while the lights in the building crackle out into a 
flood of glory. 


A SINGULAR MONUMENT. 


By tHe Hon. Epwarp L. PIERCE. 


DGEFIELD COUNTY, South Carolina, bor- 
ders on Georgia, from which State it is sep- 
arated by the Savannah River. It is a healthy 
district, with a moderately hilly surface and fertile 
cotton and grain lands. Its county seat is Edgefield 
Court House, a place of three or five hundred in- 
habitants, accessible from Trenton, a station of the 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad, six miles 
distant; and within a few months connected with 
that line by a branch road starting from Aiken and 
terminating at Edgefield. 

The village has a brick two-storied court-house, 
looking out on a small common or public square, 
around which are shops, some built of brick and 
quite new. On one side is a long, ramshackle, low, 
dark colored building—once a hotel, now occupied 
in various ways. It belongs to a former period, 
when there was more conviviality among planters 
than in these days. The present hotels are alto- 
gether too primitive for comfort and good living. 
There are three churches, if not more. The chief 
one is the Baptist, for which a new and commodi- 
ous brick building is nearly complete, built by col- 
ored mechanics altogether. Here is the graveyard 
of the place, where the different denominations 
bury. The Episcopal church is very small, and 
open regularly on Sundays. Singularly enough, 
the best built church of the place—being of stone— 
is the Catholic, although there are no Catholics, or 
only one or two, in the town. It represents the 
devotion of a priest and a layman, who thought, 
some years ago, that here was a field for their faith ; 
but their expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Baptists hold well the ground they 
have long occupied. 

Edgefield, though small in numbers, is historie. 
It had as intense a pro-slavery spirit as ever Charles- 
ton had. There lived Francis W. Pickens, born in 
1807, and died in 1869, who, as Governor of South 
Carolina, demanded of Major Anderson the surren- 
der of Fort Sumter. A white marble stone marks 
his grave in the cemetery, with the tribute “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.” His plantation is only 
four miles distant, of which the buildings are in 
decay. The estate was heavily in debt when he 
died, and the debt has increased since. His widow, 
much younger than himself, who was with him 
during his mission to Russia, lives in isolation on 
the place. In Edgefield also lived Judge Andrew 
P. Butler, a conspicuous person in the United States 
Senate from 1847 to 1857, always on the floor when 
any question concerning slavery was in debate. 
There lived Geary, the Bald Eagle,“ noted in 
recent years as an irrepressible member of the 
State Legislature. There now lives George D. 
Tillman, member of Congress, and his brother, the 
candidate for Governor, nominated by the Farmer's 
Convention in March last; and there also lives 
Matthew C. Butler, senator from the State. But 
more than all, here lived the Brooks family— 
Whitfield Brooks, a graduate of South Carolina 
College, a classmate of William C. Preston, a 
lawyer described by his friend as “ high-minded, 


‘chivalric and generous,” and likewise “ impulsive ” 


and sometimes rash,” who died in 1851 at the age 
of sixty-two. Here was born his son Preston 8. 
Brooks, whose district, while he was in Congress, in- 
cluded the county where he was born, and “ Ninety- 
Six,” where he lived, the latter, a place of Revolu- 
tionary Associations. 
Nowhere in the South was the pro-slavery spirit 
represented by Calhoun more violent, fanatic, ag- 
ive, more bent on secession and rebellion than 
in Edgetield. And yet this secluded region is feel 
ing the inspiration of the new South. The railway 
has at last reached it. The negro school is among 
its public buildings. Its cotton lands are held at 
higher rates than before the War. New brick 
structures are rising on the sites of decayed wooden 
houses and stores; and there is a better future 
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opening before a community once mad with pro- 
slavery fanaticism. 

On a day late in March last—a visitor from the 
North—I passed a few hours in the place, and 
sought. perhaps the only one from that section who 
ever did so, the cemetery which lies under the 
shadow of the Baptist church. I paused a few 
moments by the graves of Pickens and Whitfield 
Brooks, and then went to the large lot, surrounded 
by an iron fence, in the center of which rises an 
obelisk, perhaps twelve feet high, altogether the 
most conspicuous monument in the yard. There is 
an inscription or design on each side. On one, 
“Preston S. Brooks, born in Edgefield village 
August 6, 1819. elected to the State Legislature in 
1844, elected Captain of Company D, Palmetto 
Regiment, in 1846, and served during the Mexican 
War; elected to Congress in 1853, and died in 
Washington City, January 27, 1857.“ On another 
side are carved designs of a palmetto tree and 
shields with the words, “ Animis opibusque parati. 
Dum spiro. spero. Spes. On another, the words, 
Preston S. Brooks will be long, long remembered 
as the one in whom the virtues loved to dwell; 
though sad to us and dark the dispensation, we know 
God's wisdom orders all things well.” On the 
fourth side is this eulogy: “ Ever able, manly, just, 
and heroie, illustrating true patriotism by devotion 
to his country, the whole South unites with his 
bereaved family in deploring his untimely end. 
Earth has never pillowed upon her bosom a truer 
son, nor heaven opened wider her gates to receive a 
manlier spirit.“ The last sentence is from Keitt's 
eulogy in Congress on his friend. The phrase, the 
whole South,” doubtless refers to the deed by which 
the deceased is only known to the world, and it also 
indicates that the public shared with the family in 
erecting the monument. I turn without comment 
from this place, where I stood in meditation for a 
half-hour or more, to that other lot at Mount 
Auburn where reposes the orator, statesman, and 
philanthropist, now visited, and for all time to be 
visited, by pilgrims from afar, to pay a tribute of 
affection and gratitude on a sacred spot. 

Brooks, it will be remembered, died suddenly at 
Brown’s Hotel, Wa-hington, of an inflamed sore 
throat, making it impossible for him to breathe, 
and the malady advancing so rapidly that medical 
relief could not be obtained. 

Brooks's family are seattered. His mother sur- 
vived him till 1870. He is said to have a son in 
Memphis, and quite likely his widow and some of 
his children are living on his plantation at “ Ninety- 
Six.” Collateral kindred are living in the county, 
and there was a new-made grave in the lot. Amon 
those who were accessory to, or who justified the 
act which “the whole South” seemed at the time 
to approve, there are living Henry A. Edmundson, 
of Virginia, residing at Big Spring, Carnegie City, 
Montgomery County; and Thomas L. Clingman, 
of North Carolina, residing at Asheville. John H. 
Savage, who, as the eulogist of Brooks at the time 
of his death, compared him to Brutus, is still living 
at McMinnville, Warren County, Tennessee. Keitt, 
the most fanatical of the group, fell in Virginia, 
fighting for the Rebellion. 


A RED INDIAN MAHDI. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


A CURIOUS phase of hero-worship, as the myth- 
ologists understand the word, is just now excit- 
ing the Indians of Wyoming and Eastern Montana, 
who believe that, as we should say, the Christ is 
come again; and the soldiers and white settlers in 
contact with them are watching, with an interest 
verging upon anxiety, the development of the situa- 
tion. 

The western families of red men, like almost all 
other savages, have selected out of their history and 
half-deified, some figure which has become idealized 
into a divinity. Montezuma among the people of 
Mexico, and Hiawatha among the Iroquois, are 
familiar examples of this apotheosis, but all tribes 
and language-stocks own such a hero, surrounded 
by myths and traditions of his supernatural origin 
and superhuman deeds, which rival in strangeness 
the stories told of Oriental myth-heroes. Moreover, 
as in the case of the Oriental hero-gods an essential 
article of faith among our Indians is that some day 
this greatest of chiefs, who stood at the apex of 
their golden age, was—each for his own people—a 
Napoleon and a Pericles in one, will come back 
again, and, clothed with superna! power, will insti- 
tute a period of eternal plenty and peace on the 
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In this state of mind, similar to that which pre- 
pared the way for the victories of the Mahdi in the 
Soudan, the Crows, Cheyennes, Bannacks, and other 
Indians of the Central Rocky Mountains, have 
heard “a voice crying in the wilderness, ‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.’” They have been told 
that their hero has returned, that the millenium is 
about to begin. 

That the Indians, with their trust (born of fear) 
in the crude theology taught by their medicine 
men, should be deeply moved by this announce- 
ment is not surprising ; nor that they should drop 
all else to attend to it. 

The excitement seems to have originated among 
the Bannacks—a Shoshonée tribe, dwelling in south- 
eastern Idaho and the adjacent mountains of Wyo- 
ming and Utah. They made haste to communicate 
it to their red neighbors, even sending letters and 
messages to the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and others, 
now in the Indian Territory. This went on dur- 
ing the winter, but was secreted from the whites, 
who only learned of it by degrees. 

No attention was paid to the matter until late in 
March, when rumors arrived at Fort Custer, the 
agency of the Crows, bearing the news from the 
Bannacks and calling upon them and their neigh- 
bors, the Northern Cheyennes, to prepare for the 
new spiritual leader and life. Shortly after this, 
General James A. Brisbin, in command of the dis- 
trict, and living at Fort Custer, received a message 
from the agent at Tongue River—not far from 
Custer’s famous battle-field that the Indians were 
assembling there in great numbers, leaving their 
farms, dancing, and otherwise behaving as though 
preparing for war. A considerable force of cav- 
alry was thereupon dispatched to the locality, with 
orders to remain and observe what followed, and 
they are still doing so. 

The Indians were extremely uncommunicative, 
but certain facts have been learned. It appears 
that there really is a man hidden away in the 
mountains, at a spot known only to a chosen few, 
who are bound to secrecy. He is a white man and 
very old, but has convinced the Indians of that 
region, at least, that he is Christ come again. He 
imposes upon their superstitious veneration by va- 
rious arts, and lays claim to daily communion with 
the spirits of departed persons and with celestial 
intelligencies. When he goes to sleep, he says, his 
soul flies to heaven, and takes to their dead friends 
the messages of the living. One day the seer ap- 
pears with long white locks, and the next will come 
from his retirement perfectly bald. The Indians 
know nothing of wigs,and never heard of a case of 
baldness, so that this seems to them an incontesta- 
able sign of supernatural powers and endowments. 
Delegations from nearly all the western tribes have 
been sent to talk with the impostor and report to 
their people. These are gradually returning to 
their tribes, and seem in every case to confirm the 
first report and insist that his teachings be accepted. 

His doctrine is a curious mixture of Indian and 
Biblical theology, so confounded and adapted to 
existing conditions as to lead General Brisbin and 
his officers to believe that the prophet is an aged 
Mormon elder, proselyting for the ultimate glory 
of his church. The fact that he insists upon polyg- 
amy as one of the essentials to happiness and suc- 
cess in the new state of things is an argument, but 
not altogether a conclusive one, since that has 
always been an article of redskin theory and prac- 
tice. He says he has wounds in the hands and feet 
and a deep wound in his side, but none of his disci- 
ples have yet had the courage to ask to see the side- 
wound, at least. 

Whoever he may be, he has acquired an enor- 
mous ascendency over the Indians of that region. 
His followers believe and obey him to the letter. 

As near as can be ascertained, he teaches that 
some day next September, in the midst of a tremen- 
dous storm of thunder and lightning, he will 
suddenly appear to assembled Indians, in godlike 
form. The white people will all be set on one side 
of the world and the red people on the other. 
Then he will turn the world over upon the whites, 
all of whom will perish. 

Then will be inaugurated the new era of happi- 
ness—a millennium, in which once more the red man 
will see his prairies and mountains cleared of towns 
and railroads and ranches and mines; when he 
may wander as he will, and game will be abundant, 
and bows and arrows will suffice for his hunting. 
The buffalo and deer will return, fish will throng in 
the now depleted rivers, and all things will be as of 
yore, with no work necessary, and endless enjoy- 
ment of the good things which tradition says the 
fathers rejoiced in “lang syne.” The prophet par- 
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ticularly instructs the Indians to throw away their 
fire-arms, when that time dawns, if not before; and 
in no case to fight against the whites meanwhile—an 
exertion which would be useless in view of their 
early and universal destruction. 

He has taught them a new kind of dance, with 
intricate and prolonged figures, and in every camp 
in the Yellowstone Valley this new dancing is 
assiduously practised. It was the gatherings for 
this purpose, and to hear and discuss the new gos- 
pel—the glad tidings—that alarmed the military ; 
but so far there seems to be no need for fear. 
Farms and schools and every occupation bave been 
abandoned in many districts; but the Bannacks 
and Cheyennes say that as soon as they have lis- 
tened to a few more delegates who have not yet 
come back from the prophet's retreat, and have 
completed their dancing, they will return and plant 
their fields. 

What the result of the ineident will be no one 
can forecast; but I venture to predict that the ex- 
posure of the imposture will loosen still more the 
bonds of allegiance to sorcerers, fear-producing 
mysticism, and a blind hope for the restoration of 
primitive conditions, which are daily growing 
weaker under the strain of growing intelligence 
and freedom from the iron grasp of custom. 
Whether this means that his mind will be in any 
better condition to receive the teachings of Chris- 
tianity is quite another question. 

HELENA, Montana. 


AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 
I. 


Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 

Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist, 

Foot it featly here and there ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 


NE winter evening, sometime after the mem- 
orable year of our first visit to the Forest of 
Arden, Rosalind and I were planning a return to 
that enchanting place, and in the glow of the fire 
on the hearth were picturing to ourselves the de- 
lights that would be ours again, when the clang of 
the knocker suddenly recalled us from our dreams. 
Hospitably inclined as I trust and believe we are, 
at that moment, an interruption seemed like an 
intrusion. But our momentary annoyance was 
speedily dispelled when the library door opened, 
and, with the freedom which belongs to old friend- 
ship, the Poet entered unannounced. No one 
could have been more welcome on that wintry 
night that this genial and human soul, bound to us 
by many ties of familiar association a3 well as by 
frequent neighborliness in the woods of Arden. It 
had happened again and again that we had found 
ourselves together in the recesses of the Forest, and 
enchanting beyond all speech had been those days 
and nights of mingled talk and dreams. 

The poet is one of the friends whose coming is 
peculiarly welcome because it always harmonizes 
with the mood of the moment, and no speech is 
needed to bring us into agreement. Rosalind took 
the visitor into our plan at once, and urged him to 
go with us on this mysterious journey ; whereupon 
he told us that, by one of those delizhtful coinci- 
dences which are always happening to people of 
kindred tastes and aims, this very errand had 
brought him to our door. The time had come, he 
said, when he could no longer resist the longing for 
Arden! We all smiled at that sudden outburst ; 
how well we knew what it meant! After months of 
going our ways dutifully inthe dust and heat of the 
world, the longing for Arden would on the instant 
become irresistible. Come what might, the hunger 
for perfect comprehension and fellowship, the thirst 
for the beauty and repose of the deep woods must 
be satisfied, and forsaking whatever was in hand 
we fled incontinently across the invisible boundaries 
into that other and diviner country. No sooner had 
the Poet made his confession that we hastened to 
make ours, and, without further consideration, we 
resolved the very next day to shake the dust from 
our feet and escape into Arden. This question set- 
tled, a great gayety seized us, and we began to plan 
new journeys for the years to come; journeys 
which had this peculiar charm—that they belonged 
to a few kindred spirits; the world knows nothing 
of them, and when some obscure reference brings 
them to mind, smiles its skeptical smile, and goes on 
with its money-getting. Rosalind drew from its 
hiding-place the chart of this world of the imagina- 
tion which we are given to studying on long winter 
evenings, and of which only a few copies exist. 
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These charts are among the few things not to be 
had for money ; if they fall into alien hands they 
are incomprehensible. It is true of them, as of the 
books which describe the Forest of Arden, that they 
have a kind of second meaning, only to be discerned 
by those whose eyes detect the deeper things of 
life. It is another peculiarity of these charts that 
while science has indirectly done not a little for 
their completeness the work of preparing them has 
fallen entirely into the hands of the poets; not, of 
course, the mere writers of verse, but those who 
have had the vision of the great world as it lies in 
the imagination, and who have heard that deep 
1 incommunicable music which sings at the heart 
of it. 

Rosalind spread this chart on the table, and we 
drew our chairs around it, noting now one and now 
another of the famous places of which all men 
have heard, but which to most men are mere fig- 
ments of dreams. Here, for instance, in a certain 
latitude plainly marked on the margin, is that calm 
sweet land of the Phzacians where reigns Aleinous 
the great-souled king, and the white-armed Nau- 
sical sings after her bath on the river's brink : 


Without the palace court and near the gate 
A spacious garden of four acres lay ; 
A hedge inclosed it round, and lofty trees 
Flourished in generous growth within—the pear 
And the pomegranate, and the apple tree 
With its fair fruitage, and the lucious fig, 
And olive always green. The fruit they bear 
Falls not, nor ever fails in winter time 
Nor sumwer, but is yielded all the year. 
The ever-blowing west-wind causes some 
To swell and some to ripen ; pear succeeds 
To pear ; to apple, — grape to grape, 
Fig ripens after fig.“ 

Here, as Rosalind moves her finger, lies the 
valley of Avalon, whither Arthur went to heal his 
overmastering sorrow, and where the air is always 
sweet with the smell of apple blossoms. In this 
deep wood lives Merlin, still weaving, as of old, the 
magie spells. There is the castle of the Grail, and 
as our eyes fall on it, suddenly there comes a hush, 
and we seem to hear the sublime antiphony, choir 
answering choir in heavenly melody, as Parsifal 
raises the cup, and the beam from above smites it 
into sudden glory. We are traveling eastward, 
touching here and there those names which belong 
only to the greatest poetry, when Roselind's finger 
the index of our wanderings— suddenly pauses and 
rests on an island, not large, as it lies amid that 
silent sea, but wonderful above all islands to 
which thought has ever wandered or imagination 
ever made its home. Under the light of the 
lamp, with Rosalind's face bending over it, no 
island ever slept in a deeper calm than this little 
circle of land about which the greatest of the poets 
once evoked the most marvelous of tempests. 
Rosalind’s finger does not move from that magical 
point, and, peering on the chart, our eyes suddenly 
meet, and a single thought is in them all. Why 
not postpone Arden for the moment and explore 
the isle of Miranda’s morning beauty and Pros- 
pero’s magical wisdom ? 

„Why not?” says Rosalind, speaking aloud, and 
instead of answering her question the Poet and I 
are wondering why we have never gone before. 
Straightway we fall to studying the map more 
closely ; we note the latitude and longitude; it is 
but a little way from the mainland where stretches 
the green expanse of the Forest of Arden. We 
might have gone long ago if we had been a little 
more adventurous; at least we think we might at 
the first blush; but when we talk it over, as we 
proceed to do when Rosalind has rolled up the chart 
and put it in its place, we are not quite so sure 
about it. It is one of the singular things about this 
kind of journeying that one learns how to travel 
and where to go only by personal observation. Be- 
fore we went to Arden, for instance, we had no 
clear knowledge of any of these countries; we had 
often heard of them; their names were often on 
our lips; but they were not real tous. That happy 
day when Arden ceased to be a dream to us was 
the beginning of a rapid growth of knowledge con- 
cerning these invisible countries; one by one they 
seemed to rise within the circle of our expanding ex- 
perience until we became aware that we were masters 
of a new kind of geography. That delightful dis- 
covery was not many years behind us, but this new 
knowledge had already become so much a part of 
our lives that we often confused it with the knowl- 
edge of commoner things. 

That night before we parted our plans were com- 
pleted: on the morrow, when night came, the fire 
on the hearth would be unlighted, for we should be 
on Prospero’s island. H. W. M. 
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ANECDOTES OF TWO BEECHERS. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


T is the old Connecticut town of Litchfield, for 
sixteen years, ‘beginning in 1810, the home 
of the Beechers, where, in the village burial 
ground, sleeps the first mother of the Beecher 
household. Even in those days the town had its 
local aristocracy blending oddly with the rustic 
simplicity round about it. Now it is become one 
of New England’s show towns,” filled with city 
wealth, and with fashion streaming in high summer 
tide past the smooth lawns of its broad streets. 
But on its chief thoroughfare is still pointed out 
the “ Beecher Corner” where stood the ancient 
parsonage. ‘The site is now covered with the most 
verdant of shaved lawns and only the old elm, 
much broken and gnarled by time, is left as a token 
to show where the home of the famous family 
stood. The main building has been moved a quarter 
of a mile northward to form part of a private 
institution for insane patients. There one may still 
see the bowed window, double flanked by narrow 
panes of glass, behind which old Doctor Beecher 
forged his doctrinal bolts. The house stood next 
to the writer’s own home, and many a day in later 
times did “ us boys” visit that old study to make it 
a playroom, undeterred by the stern ghosts of the 
fiery old theology that must have haunted its 
shadowy nooks and crannies. 

There is a local story of Dr. Beecher which tells 
how, returning to Litchfield for a visit in old age, 
and after his mind had become dimmed, he passed 
the burial ground, and, in what seemed a flash of 
returning memory, waved his hand toward the mar- 
bles, saying. There's my congregation.” There 
certainly rest now his congregation save a few who 
can be almost numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
To two of these—Mr. David C. Bulkley and Mr. 
William Norton, both very aged men, and one far 
on in his ninth decade -I am indebted for the mem- 
ories which appear in this article. They attended 
as lads Dr. Beecher’s church, and were mates of 
Henry Ward Beecher in the school where Betsy 
Collins admins tered birch and brains in the old- 
fashioned portions. Both of them agree in their 
descriptions of young Henry, then a boy of ten or 
twelve years old. He was a stout, florid youngster 
of the “stocky” type, running around in short 
jacket, with a fresh and rather “ moonish ” face, fair 
hair, pretty closely cropped above but with one of 
those curls plastered before the ear which our an- 
cestors used to style soaplocks.“ from the chief 
agent used in their construction. Henry was, in act- 
ual recitation, an indifferent scholar, but it was from 
mere carelessness. Now and then he would rouse 
himself and recite his lesson with an energy and 
fullness that used toamaze both teacher and school. 
Particalarly in “speaking pieces” on Saturday 
afternoons did his natal genius reveal itself, and 
to this must Mr. Bulkley’s phrase, “smart as 
fury” be ascribed in speaking of his schoolmate. 
In mischief, Henry headed the school without 
a rival. No prank, no “weel-brewed wile” of 
boyish fun but owned Henry as its inventor and 
foremost executor. Here is the story substan- 
tially as I had it from Mr. Norton’s lips, which 
tells in epitome what sort of a boy Henry was, 
and the theological seminary in which he served 
his novitiate. 

“A little ways back from Betsy Collins’ school- 
room stood an old barn with full hay mow where 
the boys used to play during recess and mornings. 
On the crest of the mow Henry built up a ridge of 
hay into a rough likeness of his father’s pulpit. By 
making a hole behind it he lowered himself so as 
to bring the pulpit’s edge to his chest. In some 
way he had got hold of an immense pair of blue 
goggles. These he would put on, giving a most 
whimsical effect to his fresh, round face. Then he 
would mount to his airy perch and begin his ser- 
mon to his schoolmates gathered on the barn floor 
below.~ He used no articulate words, but a jargon 
of word-sounds with rising and falling inflections 
wonderfully mimicking those of his father. The 
rotund phrasing, the sudden fall to solemnity, the 
sweeping paternal gesture, the up-brushing of the 
hair were all imitated perfectly by the son. At 
the end of this novel service by way of benediction 
he would take off the goggles, dash away the front 
of the pulpit, double himself up and roll down the 
slope of the hay mow into the midst of his merry 
congregation.” 

Of the elder Beecher, the personal traits and 
habits, are much more clear than those of the son 
in the memory of my aged informants. Dr. 

er in those days was a man of moderately 
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spare figure, rather sober faced, with a square fore- 
head from which arose a comb of gray hair, brushed 
upward. It was the popular belief that his written 
sermons were invariably submitted to his wife, 
Roxana, for review or suggestion, andt hat she was 
hardly less his helpmate in the pulpit than in the 
household. His sermons were commonly of the 
old orthodox hour’s length, but they held the con- 
gregation without a nod. Every few minutes the 
Doctor would break away from his notes, brush up 
his hair, and dash into eloquence which, to use Mr. 
Bulkley’s own expression, “scared even us boys 
like thunder.” This habit of breaking away from 
the routine of pulpit speech was strikingly shown 
one day when a prosy missionary had discoursed 
over-long, asking aid from the congregation for the 
Church Missions in the New Connecticut of Ohio, 
where the Methodists were making inroads. Dr. 
Beecher fidgeted through the drawling mission 
sermon and at the end rose hastily and made 
a vehement appeal which quite eclipsed the mis- 
sionary, but drew a liberal contribution from 
the pews. From his pulpit on Sunday the Doc- 
tor used to announce the locality of his pastoral 
visits for the coming week, which were often 
the occasion for a gift of the “ donation party 
stamp from the visited parishioners. One of 
his most constant forms of advice to his flock, 
both in and out of the pulpit, humbly expressive 
of his sense of imperfection, was, “ Do as I say ; 
not as I do.” 

Rarely had he a church trouble to deal with. 
One, of a minor kind, happened as follows: In one 
corner of the church was an immense square pew. 
Two or three of the aristocratic families of the 
town had for years monopolized it. They had up- 
holstered it handsomely and placed at the center a 
mahogony table for their bibles and hymn-books. 
This literal “corner” in the material comforts of 
the sanctuary excited the unchristian envy of cer- 
tain young parishioners who, at one of the annual 
pew lettings, bid in the so-called “big slip” at 
a high price, to the dismay of the old patricians 
who found themselves turned out among the more 
plebeian members of the flock. It made much ado 
in the church for several months and taxed Dr. 
Beecher’s powers as a peace-maker. On another 
occasion the Doctor offended the richest aristocrat 
of his flock—who had just begun to ride to church 
in a sumptuous carriage—by a sermon denouncing 
Sunday luxury. Local report has it, that the Doctor 
apologized from tha pulpit, but those who have 
known the Beechers will doubt any such a sequel. 
Still another episode, which caused some trouble 
and a criminal suit at law happened during the 
Doctor’s temperance sermons when the Jaw students 
fixed over the church door the sign of a hard-drink- 
ing tailor of the village. One of Dr. Beecher’s 
parishioners was a wealthy old Frenchman bearing 
a gold-headed cane, whom Mr. Bulkley remembers 
as stalking out of church, thumping his staff loudly, 
during a sermon which the doctor leveled at the 
great Napoleon. A phrase, “ Episcopalians not fit 
to live,” which Mr. Bulkley believes he once heard 
from Dr. Beecher’s lips, if genuine, must be charged 
to the bitter days of the “ Connecticut toleration ” 
fight, which Mrs. Stowe tells us of in her Poganue 
People,” and when our ancestors lost their heads, 
even worse than their posterity do now in a latter 
day Presidential contest. 

The Doctor's absent-mindedness was a local 
proverb. Often when fishing o’ week days, a mile 
away, at the Little Pond, in his boat, the Yellow 
Perch,” the bell would summon him ashore to a 
forgotten service and a hasty dash up town behind 
his pastoral nag. At the end of one of these un- 
looked-for summons, it is related that a fish dropped 
from his coat-tails as he mounted the pulpit stairs. 
His tardiness at such times used to try severely the 
sexton, who once revenged himself by changing the 
toll of the bell into a fire alarm. The same vexed 
official, on another like occasion, persisted in keep- 
ing the bell going long after Dr. Beecher had 
entered the pulpit. From the pulpit a cord reached 
up to the sexton’s place in the steeple, and there 
was attached toa string of sleigh-bells, which signal- 
led the Doctor's arrival; and Mr. Bulkley remem- 
bers well the repeated and unspiritual “ yanks” 
with which the Doctor tried to recall the sexton to 
his duty. So habitually did the Doctor forget his 
horse after service that a neighbor charged himself 
with the regular duty of driving the animal home 
to the parsonage. 

These anecdotes of the Doctor may be added: 
He used to be pretty scornful of appearances, and 
vastly amused his neighbors one day by using an 
old saddle in lieu of a broken f collar, and 
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driving through the streets with the wagon thills 
fastened to the substitute. A few miles from Liteh - 
field one of his deacons, on a spring day. found the 
Doctor trout fishing by the roadside. “ Dr. Beech- 
er!” the deacon exclaimed, “ how can you, a minis- 
ter of the gospel, enjoy fishing! It isn’t even re- 
spectable.” Then I'll make it respectable, sir,” 
replied the Doctor, as he made another cast of his 
line. Another day the Doctor, with his daughter 
Catherine, had gone with their rods to a stream not 
far away. Ere long Catherine returned, and laid 
down her rod and line in a spot where a hen gob- 
bled the bait, and was loosed with much difficulty. 
By and by the Doctor came home, riding without 
saddle or bridle a stray horse. when the following 
talk ensued : 

“ Well, father, what did you catch ?” 

„Caught a horse! What did you catch?“ 

„Caught a hen!“ 

Besides angling—one of Dr. Beecher’s secular 
diversions, at which some of his congregation looked 
askance—was his playing the violin. An aged rel- 
ative of his, still living, tells me that during his 
severe attacks of dyspepsia his regular habit was to 
retire to his study and saw out dismal tunes on the 
instrument whose discordant notes seemed at once 
to typify and appease his irreguiarities of digestion 
—somewhat on the same similia similibus princi- 
ple—as the doleful strains of “ China” used in 
those old days to comfort our ancestors’ bereave- 
ments. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 


VII. 


IX months had passed since Dorothy's visit to 

the minister at Putnam, and Edes Hindlay 
drove over to Seabury one day to search for the son 
of an old parishioner down on the Cape, who was 
believed to have shipped secretly from the latter 
point and put in at Seabury. The young minister 
had been directed to a sailor’s boarding-house in the 
lower part of the town as the possible hiding-place 
of the truant. It was situated in an alley opening 
from a broader thoroughfare, and the boarding- 
house, he found when he had made his way through 
the iron-posts which gave entrance and egress to 
the alley, occupied but one flat of a toppling tene- 
ment-house. He had been directed to the third 
floor, but missing a turn and wandering through 
various blind passages upon the second, he was 
about to rap at one of the many doors in sight, 
when he was arrested by a voice singing behind 
one of these. A woman's voice in a low song like 
a lullaby, repeated again and again. There was 
nothing to arrest attention in the air, which might 
have been improvised for the occasion, but there 
was surprising sweetness and delicacy in the tones ; 
surprising, especially, to have come from such a 
place. Human nature and the conjunction of un- 
toward circumstances were absorbing matters of 
study to Edes. He stood in puzzled thought 
without observing the figure of a girl concealed 
by the dimness of the passage. She occupied the 
lowest step of the stairway he was seeking, her 
perky hat pushed back from her freckled young 
forehead, and her hands clasped aroand her sharp 
knees. 

“You'd better look out how you're knocking 
around here, Mister.” A nasal, high-pitched, yet 
thoroughly good-natured voice suddenly sounded 
in his ears, “unless you want something very 
particular. The baby must be just about going off 
t’ sleep now. Lou ain't another doctor, are you? 

Edes wheeled about. “I beg your pardon. 
No; I am not a doctor. I had lost my way; 
but this seems to be the stairway I was look- 
ing for.” 

The figure rose slowly, revealing itself as a 
showily dressed young person with a saucy face, 
upon which at this moment, an almost over-power- 
ing sense of responsibility seemed to rest. “ You'd 
better not make any more noise n' you can help. 
Miss Becket’s husband’s sick in there;” nodding 
toward the door from which the voice had sounded, 
as she made way for him to pass. 

Edes paused with his foot on the stairs. Illness 
and misery were his province. And the young 
person, apparently glad of an opportunity for 
speech after an enforced silence, proceeded to explain 
further: He's the sexton up t the brick church 
—Miss Becket's husband is—and I guess he ain't 
as patient s he might be. She takes in washing, 
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and I tell you, she has her hands full! So Miss 
Drake an’ me take turns with the baby. That's 
her singing, now. My! ain't she got a sweet voice? 
You'd just ought t’ hear her sometimes! 

„Miss Drake; where had he heard the name? 
Then he remembered the incident of the church- 
letter. So she was acting upon his advice! A 
latent curiosity and interest were aroused in the 
| young man’s mind. 

“Yes. Miss Drake, up t’ the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary ;” carelessly throwing out this piece of 
information with ill-concealed pride. 

„Ah! let me see; I know Miss Drake, myself. 
And you and she come here to take care of the 
baby ?” 

Les, sometimes; pretty often; every day ex- 
cept Sundays. I can’t come Sundays because I've 
got a class in the Sunday school; glancing out of 
the corners of her eyes to see how this astounding 
intelligence would be received. | 

“Indeed! You teach in the Sunday-school !” 
The young minister’s surprise was all that Miss 
Cynthia Small could have desired. 

“Yes; you see, a lot of us girls go up t’ Miss 
Drake's every Saturday night. We have awful 
good times. And she asked some of us” (with 
what pride in the selection!) “ to teach the little 
children in the Sunday-school to the Brick Church. 
They wanted teachers awful bad. But I tell you,” 
with a choking giggle, “ they didn’t want us. Mr. 
Ruggles he just held out against it at first. Be- 
cause, you see, we wa'n't none of us prerfessors. 
Though I do think M'ria’s met with a change. 
(That's a very particular friend of Miss Drake's 
and me.) And Miss Drake thinks so, too; and 
she’s going to see about having her put on pro- 
bation.” 

Edes was growing interested. “And did Mr. 
Raggles come round?“ 

The young person gave a knowing, sideway 
sweep of her chin. I rather guess Miss Drake 
talked to him! You see, it ain't no way t’ get re- 
ligion t’ stand off, and wait for it t’ come t’ yer. 
No more'n it is t’ go t’ wondering when you're get- 
ting your Sunday-school lesson if the loaves n' 
fishes ever could go round among so many people. 
You've just got t’ try t’ do something for somebody— 
as He did. And we girls could keep the children 
still when there wa’n’t no one else, and hear ’em say 
their verses. 

Edes assented meekly, somewhat staggered by 
having his own theories offered in this different 
form for his consideration. 

„There!“ as the voice behind the closed door 
ceased its oft-repeated lullaby. “I guess she'll be 
coming out pretty soon now,” with a patient sigh. 
And Edes took a hasty leave of his new acquaint- 
ance. 

A week later the same business took him again 
toSeabury. The train of associations once aroused, 
he was reminded of Miss Drake. In that visit 
to the Putnam parsonage she had not asked him 
to call. But the fitness of this act to their re- 
lation as pastor and church member struck him 
as he was turning a corner on his way from the 
docks. In fifteen minutes he was in Miss Drake’s 
parlor. 

“Mr. Hindlay!“ Dorothy rose from bending 
over a pile of school exercises, her face glowing with 
surprise and pleasure. You must be a seer,” she 
said, in a more conventional tone, coming forward 
and offering a chair. I have been wishing for a 
week that I might meet you. I have started what 
my friends call a Quixotic enterprise, and I need 
some help.” Almost any other man among Miss 
Drake’s acquaintances would have shrunk cautiously 
into himself at this frank confession of need, which 
implied a request. But Edes only showed a quick- 
ened attention; to help was his nature. But 
while he listened to what she had to tell of her 
work, he was conscious of a line of sensibility run- 
ning along beside and even outstripping his percep- 
tions—a sensibility to her fair, womanly presence. 
She impressed him differently here from in his own 

house; here, where her surroundings were of her 
own making, and in harmony with herself. He was 
suddenly aware of the beauty of her smooth, fair 
hair, brushed: away from her forehead; of the 
serene depth of her long eyes, which opened nar- 
rowly, after a near-sighted habit, until she became 
roused to interest in her own story. He had met 
other women familiarly. It had been a part of his 
profession as a clergyman to do so; but no one had 
ever taken on the individuality which this one as- 
sumed tohiseyes. He was inattentive to her recital, 
though he sat in the attitude of listening. He found 
his office and ministry slipping away from him. 
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He was only a man, and a young one; keenly 
alive if he did but know it to that divine touch 
which creates a new heaven and new earth to the 
dullest clod, and peoples both with strange beatific 
visions. But all these years of hard discipline had 
not been in vain. They had done for him what 
they would have done for any man: They had 
built up a wall and planted a gate. And he is a 
poor fellow after that who cannot turn the key in 
the lock. And so by an effort Edes got a grip of 
himself and listened. And presently he forgot 
himself and her—in the story which his chance 
meeting with Cynthia Small had illustrated in 
colors. 

Dorothy told him of her interest in the homeless 
class of young girls of the town; of her Saturday 
evenings, to which they brought their work—home- 
ly work—the mending, cutting and making of their 
own garments ; of the cooking-school, where each 
one took her turn on Saturday nights in helping to 
prepare a comfortable dinner for the Sabbath, 
which those who chose to do so could come together 
and eat, the others taking their part to their rooms ; 
of the Bible reading on Sunday evenings, with a 
half hour at least devoted to singing, when any one 
could ask a friend of the other sex. They are 
literally Bible-readings,“ Dorothy said, “I do not 
comment much upon the text. But it is curious to 
see how it leads taem. Some have taken to going 
to church. The most of them are in Sunday- 
school. We go over the lessons here. Two or 
three have united with churches of different per- 
suasions.” 

“And you,’ Edes said, “will you unite with 
some one of these Christian churches here? Your 
connection with my little parish at Putnam can be 
only nominal.“ 

The tears stood on Dorothy’s eyelashes, though 
she tried to speak lightly. “I think something is 
lacking in me,” she said. “I do not feel drawn 
todo so. Is it because I am used to standing 
alone? Then she added, hastily, “ But my bands 
are full—with this work and my school.” 

And Edes did not press the point. There were 
different leadings, but one Spirit; and how could 
he say what was set for this girl to do! 

“But now we have grown popular,” Dorothy 
went on. “I am afraid we shall become an insti- 
tution. We have had a gift—enough to encourage 
us to make a venture. We hope before long to 
take a house and open a small restaurant for girls 
alone, in connection with the regular boarders, who 
are to be of our own number. We have a scheme 
by which those engaged in sedentary occupations 
are to give the service of an hour, three times a 
day, in payment for their meals. And various 
other plans, which I need not mention, for mutual 
benefit. We are looking for some capable woman 
with a motherly heart to take charge of the house. 
I fancied you might know the right person. And 
Miss Drake paused, inquiringly. 

Edes ran over ia his mind the little company of 
shrewd-witted, sinewy-handed women he had left 
at his last charge contending for life with the sandy 
soil, the winds of heaven and the sea itself, as it 
beat in upon Cape Cod. “I think I may know of 
such an one,” he said, slowly. “I will ,inquire.” 
Then he remembered that he had but just time to 
catch the last train for Putnam, and took his leave 
hastily. But though he and Rose, like the early 
Christians, had all things in common (except some 
complications with the teacher of languages at the 
seminary of which he knew nothing), Edes did 
not mention his call upon Miss Drake when he had 
reached the Putnam parsonage. 

Some weeks before this time Miss Drake had 
had occasion to visit a dress-making establishment 
connected with a | dry goods store in the town. 
She left the handsomely appointed show-room, and 
stepping into the elevator was landed among the 
bare realities of the fourth story. While she sat 
in the dingy waiting-room, which was really only a 
passage surrounded by doors. a neighboring church 
clock struck the hour of twelve. At the first stroke 
there poured out from these doors on all sides the 
strangest procession, converging toward one point, 
where Dorothy caught a distant glimpse of a mam- 
moth steam-heater ; a procession of faded, sallow- 
faced girls, each one bearing—a tin tea-pot! The 
sight was pathetically grotesque. 

Dorothy inquired the meaning of it, when the 
distinguished-looking woman in charge came to 
wait upon her. 

„They take their lunch here. It saves time and 
mounting the stairs.“ 

“ But—the elevator !” 

“They are not permitted to use it.” 
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them.” 

“ Perhaps so; but they have only an hour, and 
many of them are not strong. It is warm here 
(Miss Drake could scarcely breathe in the ex- 
hausted air), and they have their cup of tea and 
read or chat together and enjoy it.” 

Dorothy went home, thoughtful. She consulted 
Maria Post. 

„Their tea, yes,” Maria said. “It keeps em 
up, poor things, for awhile; and by ’n’ by it’s 
whiskey their stomachs crave for want o nourishin’ 
food. They board themselves, mostly; an’ they're 
too tired, or they don’t know how to do any better.” 

“They should have some good strong soup in- 
stead of tea.” 

“Yes, or roast turkey, or Charlut-roosh, or 

“Stop, Maria. You are laughing at me; but, 
the soup is practicable.” 

„Who's goin’ to make it?“ 

“We'll find somebody. Vacation is coming. A 
fortnight will do to look around in and make a 
beginning.” 

And the result was the renting of a cheap room, 
the hiring of a second-hand cooking stove, and a 
succession of experiments with simple ingredients 
under Dorothy’s direction which demonstrated, if 
nothing else, the total depravity of inanimate 
things! Such astonishing results from the most 
innocent combinations! Miss Drake was in de- 
spair. But patient effort succeeded at last, and 
this was the commencement of the comfortable 
Sunday dinners for Dorothy’s girls. The soup- 
kitchen was a problem yet to be worked out, when, 
most unexpectedly, a crotchety old gentleman in 
town, a friend who had put a jeering cog into each 
wheel of Dorothy’s enterprise, suddenly made it a 
donation. Then, as Miss Drake said to Edes 
Hindlay, they were in danger of becoming an 
institution, for they began to talk of taking a house. 


VIII. 


It had come to be expected that on Saturday 
evenings, Cynthia's brotber Rob should be waiting 
by the gas light to see Cynthia home when the 
girls were dismissed. 

„Come along, Cynthy,” was his gruff but not 
unkindly greeting, as he threw away the end of his 
cigar. “Andis that your friend?” For Sarah 
Waite's limp figure was never far behind. “She 
may as well come too.” And after awhile, bashful 
and shrinking. but blushing, and prettier than ever 
in her shyness, Sarah regularly took her place by 
his side, and the three went off down the street 
together, vanishing in the darkness. Maria 
kept out of sight. She lingered behind the 
others, or she waited to take the more timid 
or strange girls under her protection. But one 
night when Cynthia was detained at home and 
they all came out together, Dorothy saw Maria, 
who had stepped out boldly, draw back and catch 
her breath. Rob Small was leaning his broad 
shoulders against the street lamp as usual. But Rob 
was unobservant of any one except Sarah Waite, 
who was hiding behind one of the larger girls. 

“Step up, young one,” he said, with an em- 
barrassed laugh, tossing his cigar into the gutter. 
“ Cynthy’s sent me to look after ye.” 

But still Sarah hung back. It was Maria’s 
stealthy hand that pushed her ahead. And Sarah 
took a shy step forward and, encouraged and ban- 
tered by the girls, went off by his side, hanging to 
his arm, they could see at last, as she might have 
clung to Cynthia or Maria herself. “She's the 
kind that somebody’s always got to hold up,” Ma- 
ria said, one day. 

It was not strange that after this night the story 
should creep ’round among the girls that Rob Small 
was “going” with Sarah Waite. 

“Ts it true, Dorothy asked of Maria, about Rob 
Small and Sarah?” Les, it’s true,” turning her 
heavy-lidded eyes upon Dorothy. They're as good 
as engaged, Cynthy says. What was it you sung 
to us the first night we came here, Cynthy an’ me, 
about how he carried em in his arms—the sickly 
ones an’ the weak. She's weak enough, the Lord 
knows. Maybe this is how He carries her. It’s 
all right,” with a voice of unusual gentleness and a 
sound as of a sigh broken off. 

„Maria — Dorothy was determined for once 
to go to the root of the matter—‘“why is it that 
Rob Small will never do you justice? Why are 
you not friends together? 

The girl looked away, and Dorothy noticed 
painfully how the outline of her cheek had sharp- 
ened within a few weeks. We were good enough 
friends once, three years ago, when they used to 
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put in here. That was before Cynthy and her 
mother came. Then he went away for a long 
voyage, an’ there was something—he never knew 
the truth of it—the looks of it was against me. 
And he believed with the rest. He never knew 
how I fought it, or what a snare was laid out for me. 
I wa’n’t like Cynthy. I hadn’t no home nor folks, 
an’ he believed with the rest of em, that’s all. 
And it wa’n't true. That was the worst of it;“ 
her eyes darkening as her memory went back to 
the circumstances Dorothy never inquired into. 
„Sometimes. Miss Drake, I think if I was to die, 
which I sha’n’t, 't ain't no ways likely; nobody 
ever does but them as is happy an’ has the most 
that they wants, but say I was t’ die, I should like 
him to know that I wa’n’t what he thought—a kind 
of a shiftin’ light like the one down the harbor, 
blazin’ this way an’ that, and only shinin’ out 
steady at last when you'd got hold o me t’ keep 
me straight. I'd like him t’ know that though the 
looks of it was against me, an’ I hadn't any folks 
t’ keep me straight, an’ though I got into an awful 
snare, so's I like to a’ died, J held out. I want 
what he took met’ be. It wouldn't do no harm 
t' promise t’ tell him, for, as I say, I aint noways 
likely t’ die. I ain't the kind.” 

And Dorothy promised, though wich a mental 
reservation to take an earlier opportunity to set 
matters straight between the two. And Rob Small 
came week after week and carried Sarah off, Cynthia 
often following with the other girls. He dropped 
in, too, for the singing-hour on Sunday evenings, 
sitting boldly beside Sarah, who wore a new ring 
now on one of her slim fingers. She was a clerk 
in one of the largest dry goods stores in the town, 
and, with the wearing off of her country dust, had 
developed into a surprisingly pretty creature. 

Two or three months went by. Spring came 
again, and one day with the first breaking up of the 
ice in the harbor, Rob Small pulled at the bell of 
Dorothy's boarding-house. Miss Drake found him 
at the door, for he would not go in. 

It's about Sarah,“ he went to the point at once, 
reddening to his sandy hair. We're going away, 
father and and me, onthe schooner. Mebbe we'll be 
gone two months, mebbe three. It depends upon how 
soon we can turn our cargo. And it's leaving Sarah 
to herself, poor girl! Cynthy and she'll be to- 
gether a good deal, but Cynthy’s a light-hearted 
thing. And so I made bold to ask you t’ have an 
eye on her, an’ cheer her up a little now an’ then if 
she seems down.“ 

“ Certainly, I will do all I can for her,” Dorothy 
said, warmly. 

Because she's the kind that don’t let on about 
her feelings. She don't make friends easy among 
strangers.” 

Dorothy’s thoughts flashed over their evenings 
here, when no one entered more keenly into the 
gossip of the girls than this same quiet, shy Sarah 
Waite. Her small vanities, her interest in trifles, 
had annoyed Miss Drake more than once. But, 
again, she promised to befriend her, with a sense of 
responsibility her lover never dreamed of. It 
chanced that Maria Post bad been spending an hour 
with Dorothy, and, not knowing who had called her 
to the door, was preparing to pa-s out now. She 
came on, even after she had descried Miss Drake’s 
visitor. She had gone too far to draw back. She 
came on, a trifle pale, but unshrinkingly. 

„She's such a soft little thing!” Rob Small had 
lingered to say of Sarah—a blush reddening all his 
manly, freckled face; and then Maria suddenly ap- 

ared. Some uncontrolable impulse—an instinct 
—impelled him: “ You'll take care of her, Maria? 
You'll have an eye to Sarah while I’m gone.” 

The girl grew deathly white as she steadied her- 
self against the door-frame. Me? You don't 
mean me?” 

“Yes, you; I'd trust her to you, after all, sooner 
n' t' the rest of em. You know what the world’s 
like.” 

“Yes—I know; Maria said, in a voice like 
one stifled. “Oh, dont I?“ Her eyes were full 
of tears, gentle tears like rain. She laid her hand 
on his arm. He shrank a little at her toueh. III 
do it, Rob,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

He went away. The girls, and especially Doro- 
thy herself, missed Cynthia's cheerful face. For 
the small family soon returned to Rockland, and 
but for Rob's prevision, Sarah Waite would have 
been left to herself. The girls avoided her. She 
had led the simplest country life so far as Dorothy 
could learn before coming to Seabury, bat her 
manner was one of petty superciliousness among 
her associates. Miss Drake remembered her prom - 


ise however, and tried to fulfil it faithfully. She 
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invited her to lunch with her on the Sabbath; she 


tried to devise occupation for her leisure even- 
ings. But Sarah shrunk more and more from these 
advances. She distrusts me, Dorothy thought. 
She thinks I am mounting guard over her, and she 
slackened her unwelcome efforts, trusting her to 
Maria Post's care. For Sarah came to the Satur- 
day-evening gatherings with tolerable regularity, 
and went off always hanging upon Maria's arm. 
She was no longer alyly interested in the gos- 
sip among the girls. She was silent and pet- 
tishly depressed. But to this Miss Drake gave no 
heed. It would pass away. It was the expression 
of loneliness natural to the girl. Once or twice 
Dorothy had caught her complaining in a moping 
way of the dullness of her life now Rob was away, 
and had increased her attempts to interest her, and 
once going home late from an evening lecture she 
fancied she caught a glimpse of her on the street 
with a girl Miss Drake did not know. It troubled 
Dorothy, until Saturday night coming round, brought 
Sarah in more cheerful spirits than usual, when the 
vague suspicion died. 

But Sarah Waite's forlorn condition of mind had 
taken nothing from her vanity, and Dorothy paus- 
ing at her counter one day in passing through 
the store where she was employed, was struck by 
her showily expensive dress. The sense of uneasi- 
ness awakened in Miss Drake's mind, followed her 
out into the street, and home. She had seen less 
than usual of the girl for the past few weeks, 
as Sarah had made extra attendance at the 
store an excuse for her absence from the gather- 
ings of her associates of late. “It is the 
busy season ;” Dorothy thought, trying to set her 
doubts at rest, and as for her dress—perhaps Rob 
Small with a sailor's generosity had given her the 
means to add to it. No self-respecting girl would 
take thus freely from a lover. But Sarah was un- 
deniably weak. 

One evening. two months or more after Rob 
went away, Maria Post came in great haste to 
Dorothy to ask if Sarah Waite were there. It 
was Saturday night, and the girls were begin- 
ning to gather together. Some of them turned 
back from mounting the stairs at the visible excite- 
ment which Maria could not hide. Dorothy felt a 
little chill run through all her bones; she drew 
Maria into the vestibule and closed the inner door. 
No tell me, quick. It is something about Sarah 
Waite. No, she has not been here.” 

„She's, been fightin’ shy o' me for sometime,” 
Maria said. I didn’t seem t be near fine enough 
for er, and she's taken up with a set o girls that 
won't do her no good. And he thinkin’ her too 
shy t’ speak t’ strange folks!” The girl almost 
groaned. “I heard him tell you. But that ain’t 
the worst. As sure s I'm here I saw her last 
night walkin’ up the street with Tom Swan.” 

Dorothy started. Mr. Thomas Swan was the 
junior partner in the firm which employed Sarah ; 
and his reputation was not of the best. “ That 
might have been an accident—a chance.” 

Maria drew back and looked at her. “Do you 
believe it? I tell you, Miss Drake, there ain’t no 
chance with such as him. I-II know him ;” under 
her breath. 

“ She’s been aneasy and not like herself for days ; 
and I’ve kept an eye on her. I went to her board- 
ing-house to-night, and she wa’n’t there. “Twas 
too early for her t’ come here; ‘twas earlier n she 
ever goes out, and somehow I couldn't rest easy 
about her. I went back the second time, and they 
said she couldn’t have gone far, because she had 
on a thin gown and no shawl, and it looked like 
rain. But one of the girls followed me to the 
door t’ say she came back and changed her shoes 
and took her cloak and went away with a bag in 
her hand.” 

“With a bag? Then she is coming here,” Dor- 
othy said, greatly relieved. She is coming here 
with her work.” 

“ Did you ever see her work ? 
her ’s much as t take a stitch ?” 

No, Dorothy could not say that she had. “ Per- 
haps she’s going home to the country for the Sab- 
bath.” And then Miss Drake’s composure broke 
up. ; „Oh, Maria, what can we do? Where is the 

irl ?” 

“ That’s what I'm going to find out,” Maria said, 
opening the street door. And then Dorothy saw 
that it was raining. Maria’s garments were 
drenched. Her very hair was wet as she pushed it 
off of her haggard face. Miss Drake began at the 
fastening of her cloak. “Take it off. You have 
no waterproof. Wait, I will bring you mine,” and 
she hurried away to fetch it. There, she said, 
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drawing it about the girl; “now I must go and 
quiet the others, and if you don’t come back in half 
an hour—”’ 

But Maria had turned on the steps and was 


ne. 

She went like one with a purpose. She went 
like one pursued—up the street and around the first 
corner, where the wind and rain nearly took her off 
her feet, till she came to a flight of high marble 
— These she ascended. She pulled the door- 

ell. 

J want to see Mr. Swan —young Mr. Swan. I 
want, most particular, to see him;“ when the sum- 
mons was answered. 

The servant leered at her. He thought she had 
been drinking. “Mr. Swan is not at home, my 
handsome girl. 

She believed he lied and was reassured. Then 
she doubted. “ Where is he? 

The man shrugged his shoulders, as he would 
have closed the door. She thrust her arm in at 
the opening and took hold of him. It was no 
light grasp. “Tell me where he is, or I'll rouse 
the house.” 

„Hush, my good girl;” he looked behind him, 
fearfully. He still thought she had been drinking. 
He's just started for New York, an' that’s the 
truth.” 

it?” 

Fore God it is. 
o'clock train.“ 

„Then tell me the time o’ day. Mebbe it a’n’t 
too late yet.” The man fancied she threatened his 
master, and repented of his imprudent revelation. 
It's just past striking seven.” Then he closed 
the door. 

The girl staggered back against the iron railing. 
Then she roused herself; there was a chance still. 
She had not heard the hour struck. She darted 
down the street, taking instinctively the shortest cut 
to the railway station. People hurrying home in 
the storm saw this flying figure, felt it jostle them 
roughly, wondered at it, looked to see if it were pur- 
sued—but no one arrested her. As she neared the 
station, breathless, and dripping with rain, she saw 
the great clock over the entrance. It lacked three 
minutes of seven. A crowd pressed about the 
ticket office. She found the man she sought. 
His hand was extended for his ticket. Give me 
two,” she heard him say. She darted through the 
open gates. The train was waiting on the track. 
The warning-bell had struck. She was flying 
through the cars. peering into strange faces, serutin- 
izing dimly-outlined forms, searching everywhere 
for slight, shrinking figure. She would know it in 
any disguise—the woman chosen before her! She 
had reached the last, and her search had been in 
vain. She was half-way down its length; she 
almost dared to hope. Again the bell sounded. She 
hesitated ; she looked out in the confusion of inde- 
cision. Then—who was this crouching in the cor- 
ner of a seat, trying to hide a pale, frightened face ? 
„Come,“ Maria said, grasping Sarah Waite’s shoul- 
der; “ what er ye doing here? Come along with 
me. Come home.” 

„J won't,“ the girl replied, sullenly, resisting and 
commencing to cry. “I hate it. I ain't goin’ 
back.” 

The train was beginning to move. 

“Come.” And Maria almost lifted her from 
her seat. Have ye forgotten Rob?” The name 
came out with a sound like a sob. She leaned 
down until her breath stirred the girl's hair. 
Have ye forgotten Gd? 

“I don'tcare ;” but the girl's voice was irresolute. 
And still the train was getting slowly under way. 
A crowd of belated men had sprung upon the plat- 
form, Maria had caught a glimpse of a face she 
knew. It had looked in at the door, then Tom 
Swan had passed hastily into the forward car. 

“Fool!” she said to the girl. Do you think 
he cares for you? He cared for me once, but I— 
held out.” She was dragging her, feebly resisting, 
along to the door. I said I'd take care o ye. 
Come—t’ Aim; under her breath. 

They reached the platform. How everything 
was beginning to slip by! Maria seized the limp 
figure in her arms. She reached down. She 
watched her chance. She dropped it with an im- 
pulse toward the way they were going. She 
saw it raise itself unhurt. She tried to follow. 
Ah! that little iron point that caught her dress! 
Half the passengers in the car sprang up as 
something dark rushed by the windows. They 
stopped the train. They went back. And there, 
upon the track insensible, but still alive, they found 
Maria. 
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MR. STANLEY’S LATEST JOURNEY.’ 


R. STANLEY is for the hour the most prom- 
inent man in the world, and he amply deserves 
the universal attention bestowed upon him, aad the 
universal interest felt inhis career. He has placed 
himself at the forefront of the noble company of 
explorers, not only by virtue of the positive results 
of his work, but by virtue of his courage, ability, 
high aims and manly character. No more inter- 
esting material for psychological study exists than 
the successful volumes which have come from the 
hand of Mr. Stanley. They record not only 
what he has done, but the expansion and growth 
of his own nature. These volumes studied from 
this point of view disclose an untrained man of 
great personal courage, of somewhat reckless and 
arbitary temper, gradually educated by the tre- 
mendous tasks which he assumed, and by the vast 
experience which he acquired, into a man of the 
highest heroism, and the most unselfish devotion 
to high ends. The New York “Herald” news- 
paper reporter has expanded by the tremendous 
pressure of an extraordinary life work into a man 
of heroic type, fit for great undertakings, equipped 
for masterly work, fit to be not only a discoverer, 
but a ruler of men. Since the illustrious instance 
of the same education in Abraham Lincoln we do 
not recall a man whose career has exhibited a 
steadier expansion of power, a greater development 
of resources or a more constant unfolding of char- 
acter. 

Those who believe that the literary gift is not a 
thing distinct from a man’s character and nature, 
like the ability to calculate with great rapidity, or 
to play a game of chess, will find a fascinating 
study in the comparison of Stanley’s books. His 
earlier work was full of interest, because it dealt 
with great and noble themes, but it had very small 
literary quality. ‘There was eloquence of achieve- 
ment but not eloquence of expression in it. This 
latest work, on the other hand, discloses the mas- 
tery of an admirable style, a style which has ex- 
panded with the man, and which now lies in his 
hand as an adequate instrument of expression. 
These volumes are of fascinating interest, not only 
because of what they record, but because of the 
manner in which the record is made. There are 
numerous passages which are eloquent in the most 
genuine sense, eloquent by reason of force and 
beauty of language, of imaginative scope, of the 
perception and recognition of spiritual and moral 
considerations. The descriptions of the solitude of 
the woods in these volumes include reference to 
many things which the young Stanley felt, very 
likely, but which have now, in the deepening of his 
nature, become to him the highest consolations. 
Again and again, as one reads these volumes, he 
comes upon passages which reveal the high qual- 
ity of the explorer's mind, open to all the subtle in- 
fluences of time and place, in harmony with spirit- 
ual purposes, and swayed constantly by the noblest 
considerations. Mr. Stanley's explorations have 
added vastly to the world’s knowledge, and what he 
has done in due time will add vastly to the world’s 
resources. But in the long run we believe no serv- 
ices of his to humanity will be estimated more 
highly than this disclosure of his own growth. It 
is one of those revelations of character which make 
clear the profound moral issues of life, which dis- 
close the harmony between great achievements and 
a great nature, and which persuade even the most 
careless reader that there is something in life above 
and beyond mere material results, however great 
and important.” Instead of summarizing these vol- 
umes we shall allow Stanley to speak for himself, 
quoting such passages as illustrate the growth of 
the man’s nature, the expansion of his style, and 
the extent, hardship, and importance of his arduous 
journeyings. 

STANLEY'S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


“You who throughout your long and varied life 
have steadfastly believed in the Christian’s God, and 
before men have professed your devout thankfulness 
for many mercies vouchsafed to you, will better under- 
stand than many others the feelings which animate me 
when I find myself back again in civilization, unin- 
jured in life or health, after passing through so many 
stormy and distressful periods. — at the 
darkest hour to humbly confess that without God's 
help I was helpless, I vowed a vow in the forest soli- 
tudes that I would cunfess his aid before men. Silence, 
as of death, was round about me; it was midnight; 1 
was weakened by illness, prostrated by fatigue, and 
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wan with anxiety for my white and black companions 
whose fate was a mystery. In this physical and men- 
tal distress I besought God to give me back my people. 
Nine hours later we were exulting with a rapturous joy. 
In full view of all was the crimson flag with the 
crescent, and beneath its waving folds was the long- 
lost rear column.” 


A MORNING START. 


Here is a description of the start from Yambuya 
with an account of the order of marching when 
work through the forest is expected : 


„We marched out of the gate, company after com- 
pany in single file. Each with its flag, its trumpeter or 
drummer, each with its detail of supernumeraries, with 
fifty picked men as advance guard to handle the bill- 
hook and axe, to cut saplings, ‘ blaze,’ or peel a portion 
of the bark of a tree a hand’s breadth, to sever the 
leaves and slash of the rattan, to remove all obtrusive 
branches that might interfere with the free passage of 
the hundreds of loaded porters, to cut trees to lay 
across streams for their passage, to form zeribus or 
bomas of bush and branch around the hutted camp at 
the end of the day’s travel. The advance guard are 
to find a path, or, if none can be found, to choose the 


thinnest portions of the jungle and tunnel through 
without delay, for it is most fatiguing to stand in a 
heated atmosphere with a weighty load on the head. 


If no thinner jungle can be found, then through any- 
thing, however impenetrable it may appear ; they must 
be brisk—‘ chap-chap —as we say, or an ominous mur- 
mur will rise from the impatient carriers behind. They 
must be clever and intelligent in wooderaft; a green- 
horn, or as we call him ‘ goee-goee,’ must drop his bill- 
hook, and take the bale or box. These hundred weary 
fellows are not to be trifled with, they must be brave 
also—quick to repel assault—arrows are poisonous, 
spears are deadly—their eyes must be quick to search 
the gloom and shade, with sense alert to recognition, 
and ready to act on the moment. Dawdlers and goee- 
goees are unbearable ; they must be young, lithe, 
springy—my three hundred behind me have no regard 
for the ancient or the corpulent—they would be smoth- 
ered with chaff and suffocated with banter.” 


A GLOOMY CAMP. 


No more gloomy spot could have been selected for 
a camp than that sandy terrace, encompassed by rocks 
and hemmed in narrowly by those dark woods, which 
rose from the river’s edge to the height of six hundred 
feet, and pent in the never-ceasing uproar created by 
the writhing and tortuous stream and the twin cata- 
racts, that ever rivaled each other’s thunder. The im- 
agination shudders at the hapless position of those 
crippled men, who were doomed to remain inactive, to 
listen every moment to the awful sound of that irrec- 
oncilable fury of wrathful waters, and the monotonous 
and continuous roar of plunging rivers; to watch the 
leaping waves, coiling and twisting into changing col- 
umns as they ever wrestled for mastery with each 
other, and were dashed in fragments of foam far apart 
by the ceaseless force of driven currents ; to gaze at 
the dark, relentless woods spreading upward and 
around, standing perpetually fixed im dull green, 
mourning over past ages, past times, and past gen- 
erations ; then think of the night, with its palpable 
blackness, the dead, black shadows of the wooded 
hills, the eternal sound of fury, that ceaseless boom 
of the cataracts, the indefinite forms born of nerv- 
ousness and fearfulness, that misery engendered by 
loneliness and creeping sense of abandonment ; then 
will be understood something of the true position of 


these poor men.” 
THE MEETING WITH EMIN. 


«“ Ardent messengers were sent along the shore to in- 
form the party on board of our presence, and these 
were, unhappily, so exuberant, that as they fired their 
rifles to give notice, they were fired at in return by the 
Soudanese, who naturally * took the wild figures 
for Kabba Rega’s people. _ However, no harm wsa 
done ; the boat’s crew distinguished their comrades’ 
cries, the word was passed that the people on shore 
were friends, and the boat was made ready to convey 
our visitors to the beach near the camp. At eight 
o'clock, amid great rejoicing, and after repeated salutes 
from rifles, Emin Pasha himself walked into camp, ac- 
companied by Captain Casati and Mr. Jephson, and one 
of the Pasha’s officers. I shook hands with all, and 
asked which was Emin Pasha? Then one rather small, 
slight figure, wearing glasses, arrested my attention by 
saying in excellent English, I owe you a thousand 
thanks, Mr. Stanley; I really do not know how to ex- 
press my thanks to you.’ ’ 

“¢ Ah, you are Emin Pasha. Do not mention thanks, 
but come in and sit down. It is so dark out here that 
we cannot see one another.’ 

“At the door of the tent we sat, and a wax candle 
threw light upon the scene. I expected to see a tall, 
thin military-looking figure, in faded Egyptian uniform, 
but instead of it I saw a small spare figure in a well- 
kept fez, and a clean suit of snowy cotton drilling, well- 
ironed and of perfect fit. A dark grizzled beard 
bordered a face of a Magyar cast, though a pair of 
spectacles lent it somewhat 40 Italian or Spanish 
appearance. There was not a trace on it of ill-health 
or anxiety ; it rather indicated good condition of bod 
and peace of mind. Captain Casati, on the other iad, 
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though younger in vears looked gaunt, care-worn, 
anxious, and aged. He likewise was dressed in clean 
cottons, with an Egyptian fez for a head-covering.” 


A STORM IN THE FOREST. 


“ But what thoughts were kindled as we peeped out 
from an opening in the woods and looked across the 
darkening river which reflected the advancing tempest, 
and caught a view of the mighty army of trees—their 
heights as various as their kind, all rigid in the gloam- 
ing, awaiting in sternarray the war withthe storm. The 
coming wind has concentrated its terrors for destruc- 
tion; the forked lightning is seen darting its spears of 
white flame across the front of infinite hosts of clouds. 
Out of their depths issue the thunderbolt, and the 
march of the wind is heard coming to the onset. Snd- 
denly the trees, which have stood still—as in a painted 
canvas—awaiting the shock with secure tranquility, are 
seen to bow their tops in unison, followed by universal 
swaying and straining, as though a wild panic had 
seized them. They reel this way and that, but they 
are restrained from flight by sturdy stems and fixed 
roots, and the strong buttresses which maintain them 
upright. Pressed backward to a perilous length, they 
recover from the first blow, and dart their heads in 
furious waves forward, and the glory of the war be- 
tween the forest and the storm is at its height. Legion 
after legion of clouds ride over the wind-tossed crests ; 
there is a crashing and roaring;a loud soughing and 
moaning, shrill screaming of squalls, and groaning 
of countless woods. There are mighty sweeps from 
the great tree-kings, as though mighty strokes were 
being dealt ; there is a world-wide rustling of foliage, 
as though in gleeful approval of the vast strength of 
their sires ; there are flashes of pale green light, as the 
lesser battalions are roused up to the flight by the ex- 
ample of their brave ancients. Our own spirits are 
aroused by the grand conflict—the Berserker rage is 
contagious. In our souls we applaud the rush and 
leveling force of the wind, and for a second are ready 
to hail the victor, but the magnificent array of the 
forest champions, with streaming locks, the firmness 
with which the vast army of trees rise in unison with 
their leaders, the rapturous quiver of the bush below, 
inspire a belief that they will win if they but perse- 
vere. The lightning darts here and there with splendor 
of light and scathing flame, the thunders explode with 
deafening crashes, reverberating with terrible sounds 
among the army of woods, the black clouds roll over 
and darken the prospect ; and as cloud becomes in- 
volved within cloud, in the shifting pale light, we 
have a last view of the wild war ; we are stunned by 
the fury of the tempest, and the royal rage of the for- 
est, when down comes the deluge of tropic rain, which 
in a short time extinguishes the white-heat wrath of 
the elements and soothes to stillness the noble anger of 
the woods.” 


THE DWARF TRIBES. 


“The pigmies arrange their dwellings—low structures 
of the shape of an oval figure cut lengthwise ; the doors 
are from two feet to three feet high, placed at the 
ends—in a rough circle, the center of which is left 
cleared for the residence of the chief and his family, 
and asacommon. About one hundred feet in advance 
of the camp, along every track leading out of it, is 
placed the sentry house, just large enough for two little 
men, with the doorway looking up the track. If we 
assume that native caravans ever travel betwen Ipoto 
and Ibwiri, for instance, we should imagine, from our 
knowledge of these forest people, that the caravan 
would be muleted of much of its property by these 
nomads, whom they would meet in front and rear of 
each settlement, and as there are ten settlements be- 
tween the two points they would have to pay toll twenty 
times in tobacco, salt, iron, and rattan cane ornaments, 
axes, knives, spears, arrows, adzes, rings, ete. We 
therefore see how utterly impossible it would be for the 
Ipoto people to have even heard of Ibwiri, owing to the 
heavy turnpike tolls and octroi duties that would be 
demanded of them if they ventured to undertake a long 
journey of eighty miles. It will also be seen why there 
is such a diversity of dialects, why captives were utterly 
ignorant of settlements only twenty miles away from 


em. 

„The life in their forest villages es of the 
character of the agricultural classes. The women per- 
form all the work of collecting fuel and provisions, and 
cooking, and the transport of the of the commu- 
nity. The men hunt, and fight, and smoke, and conduct 
the tribal politics. There is always some game in the 
camp, besides furs and feathers and hides. They have 
nets for fish, and traps for small game to make. The 
youngsters must always be practising with the bow and 
arrow, for we have never come across one of their vil- 
lages without finding several miniature bows and blunt- 
headed arrows. There must be free use of axes also, 
for the trees about bear many a mark which could only 
have been done to try their edge. In every camp we 
have seen deep incisions in a tree several inches — 
and perhaps five hundred yards from the camp a series 
of diamond cuttings ina root of a tree across the track, 
which, when seen, informed us that we were approach- 
ing a village of the Wambutti pigmies.” 


—The “salt of the earth has, it is asserted, been 
located. It is ou an island in a sea-marsh in Louisiana, 
and is a hill 185 feet high, and a mass of 90,000,000 
tons of pure, solid, compact rock salt. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE STARTING POINT. 

»|NE early morning recently the writer 
hired a horse and wagon with driver 
from a village livery stable. The 
horse had every bone that belonged in 
his anatomy, and each one asserted 
itself under the tightly drawn skin, the hip bones 
maintaining their prerogative and assuring us that 
Pegasus was the ancestor of this ancient beast, 
but the wings were ossified, and no stain of 
the blood from which his ancestor sprang re- 
mained to move him to deeds of violence or 
revenge. The driver, in heavy, ragged clothes, 
reclined on the middle of his back on the front 
seat. He was a boy, taken out of New York 
slums, and had not yet recovered from the fifteen 
years of low diet, water famine, and poisoned air 
that had been the generous portion of this embryo 
American citizen. He evidently felt that he would 
be remiss in his duty if he did not entertain his 
passenger. Taking for granted that the passenger 
was a stranger, he announced that “ In dare behind 
them trees is a house. | Folks say it's a beautiful 
house; L don't know bout it, cause I ain't never 
seen it. Foolish folks them must be to build a 
house in among the trees where nobody can’t see 
it; they won’t let yer drive in when a feller offers 
yer a dollar to drive him ineven. Don't see what 
use it is to put a big house where nobody can’t see 
it but yerself,” and a dark, threatening frown in- 
tensified his hard, boyish face. A turn in the road 
brought to view a house built by a man whose 
many millions make him famous. The sight of 
the house changed the current of thought under 
the torn felt hat of the youthful Jehu. 

„Mr. ’s house. No, 't ain't now. it's 
sold. He couldn't keep it no longer, it was 80 
mortgaged ; he had to sell it, announced the boy 
with perfect confidence. 

„Who told you?“ was asked. 

„Oh! the man who works in the town clerk’s 
office. He knows all about it, and he said he could 
not pay the interest on the mortgage and had to 
sell, and the new man is moving in this week.” 

The man who it was said could not pay his inter- 
est is one of the Standard Oil millionaires, who is 
now building a cottage so large that he was lost in 
it the first time he went through it without his 
architect. 

It was evident that among a certain circle in this 
village it was really believed that the house built 
in their midst by this modern Croesus was sold to 
save the mortgage, and it would not be at all sur- 
prising if this fact formed an item for a newspaper 
paragraph that will find its way into every local 
paper in the country. This paragraph will have 
as large a basis in fact as many of the paragraphs 
that find their way to the’ public eye, and help to 
make public opinion ; feeding the love of personali- 
ties that forms so large a part of the so-called 
“news in many journals. 


The newly appointed women-factory inspectors 
of New York State have gone to work in New York 
City. Their first discovery in a shirt factory was 
that the girls could not speak English. One of the 
inspectors was talking to the girls when the propri- 
etor walked up and told her that the girls could not 
speak English, that they were all Germans. It was 
impossible to make the girls talk after that state- 
ment. At another factory where a number of quite 
young girls were employed, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether she would not rather be employed as 
a servant where her pay would be better, and she 
would get better food, a child answered, “ No, for 
I could not go out every night!“ 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons the 
milk. Throwing stones at her, frightening her, 
even talking unkindly to her, may poison the milk. 


SOPHY’S SPLENDID CHANCE. 
By Fiorence B. HALLOWELL. 
II. 


HE old woman who had knocked had the 
room over the kitchen. Sbe was sitting 
dy one of the windows, in a big rocking 
chair, with a patch-work cushion. She 
had a cane in her hand, and wore a cap. 


She looked very old, for her skin was much wrinkled 


and her cheeks were sunken. But she was only 
sixty-seven. She had had a hard life—all work and 
no play. Sophy, looking at her, felt sure of that, 
and was sorry for her, now that she was old and 
dependent and in the way. 

Sarah Hart went close to her mother and took 
her hand. 

Want anything, mother?“ 

„What?“ 

„Do you want anything?“ 
louder. 

“T want my dinner; I ain't had a bite ter eat 
all this blessed day, said the old woman, in a 

bling tone. 

“ Well, I'll get you some,” shouted Sarah, and 
then, in a lower tone, she said to Sophy: She's 
just had her dinner; she can’t remember anything, 
not five minutes.” 

Where's Adelaide? asked the quavering, 
feeble voice. “I ain't seen her all day. That's 
what tis ter be laid by. Nobody keers ter look 
after ye. Id be a site better off under groun’. 
Adelaide wouldn't keer, nor Sarah, nuther.“ 

Sophy glanced involuntarily at Mrs. Hart. Her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“IT can’t help feelin’ kinder bad ter hear her 
blamin’ Adelaide that way,” she said, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘She was awful good ter mother. I don’t 
begin to do for her like Adelaidedid. Well,” with 
a sigh, “ there ain’t no use stayin’. It kinder frets 
her if I let her talk much.” 

She turned toward the door, and Sophy followed 
her. 

It's fortunate you have such a comfortable 
home and are able to take care of your mother,” 
she said, as they went down stairs. 

Les, Adelaide didn’t want me ter marry Mr. 
Hart. She hadn’t nouse for him. She said he 
was awful set in his ways. But I don’t know what 
we'd done if I hadn’t married him. It's been real 
hard on him, though. He had ter pay for Ade- 
laide’s buryin’, n then we had ter take mother. 
It’s kep' him back consid’ble. ’*N’ costs so much 
ter git along. I don't spend no more n I e'n 
help, but he says the money goes all the same.“ 

„He paid cash for the mill, somebody told me, 
said Sophy. 

“ Yes; n' I guess it was a bargain. Mr. Hart's 
real good at a bargain. He's got all the brains. I 
never was what you'd call bright. Adelaide was, 
though. You'd never have guessed we was sis- 
ters. 

A little later, Sophy went away. She asked 
Mrs. Hart to come to see her, but the little woman 
shook her head in reply. 

„ guess you'll have to do all the visitin’,” she 
said. I can’t leave mother, you know, n' then I 
haven’t any clothes fittin’ ter go out in.” 

Sophy promised to come over very often, and 
she kept her word. Two or three times a week, 
all summer, she appeared at the old brown frame 
house, prepared to wash dishes, iron, attend to the 
baby, or make bread. She found plenty to do. 
She was never idle a moment. 

John Hart often came in and found her there. 
He soon grew to look on her almost as one of the 
family, and talked to her very freely. 

„J wish Sarah had more life in her,” he said 
one day. It does a body good ter see the way 
you step round.“ 

“Sarah ought to have some one here to help 
her,” rejoined Sophy. She isn’t able to do all 
this work alone. You ought to get a stout girl to 
help her.” 

J have enough ways to use my money without 
payin’ a girl to loaf round.“ said Mr. Hart. My 
mother never had a girl, ’n’ she had ten children, 


Mrs. Hart spoke 


“ Perhaps Sarah isn’t as strong as your mother 


“ Mebbe she ain't. I’d’a’ done better, I guess, 
if I'd ’a’ married a woman with some health. But 


I ain’t complainin’. If I make mistakes, I abide 
by em. N' she ain't no room ter complain, 
nuther. I had ter bear all the costs o’ buryin’ 
her sister, n' I've took care o’ her mother for nigh 
on ter four years. There ain't many men would 
‘a’ done that. She's a sight o' trouble. There 
ain’t a night but I’m broke o’ my rest by Sarah’s 
gettin’ up three or four times ter go up-stairs n 
turn her mother over. The old lady can’t turn 
herself over n' Sarah has to do it for her. She 
gets tired lyin’ one way very long. It’s hard on 
me—awful hard. Many men wouldn’t stand it.” 

The old woman didn't trouble him very long 
after that. She died early in October, and was 
quietly buried, with as little expense as possible, 
in the village graveyard, 

It's a blessed release, if ever there was one, 
said John Hart, when Sophy came over to put the 
house in order, after the funeral. “ What Sarah 
sees to cry about, I’m sure I don’t know. Half 
the time her mother didn’t even know her—thought 
she was Adelaide.“ 

But Sarah Hart wept, in spite of the annoyance 
her tears gave her husband. She shut herself up 
in the pantry, sometimes when she felt the need of 
a cry, and sobbed bitterly ; her head on the edge of 
the sugar barrel, perhaps, and a dish-towel or 
wooden spoon in her hand. She had grown very 
thin, and the color on her cheeks was brighter. 
The hot days of summer had seemed to take away 
all her strength. 

One day in November, John Hart came over to 
Mrs. Poe’s, very early in the morning, with a piece 
of news that almost paralyzed Sophy. 

“The baby died last night,” he said. “It had 
diphtheria. Sarah, she acts real queer, someway. 
She ain’t said a word since [ told her it was dead. 
I wish you'd come over, if ‘t's so ye kin. I ain't 
had a bite o’ breakfast, n' there ain't a thing done. 
I told Sarah she'd feel better if she'd roused 
herself some; but she would’nt make me no an- 
swer. 

Sophy put on her bonnet and shawl, and went 
over to the brown house at once. She found Sarah 
sitting in the bedroom, the dead child in her arms. 
Her face had a hard, set expression. There were 
no tears in her eyes. She looked up as Sophy 
came in, but did not speak. 

~ Sophy kneeled down and put her arms about her. 

„Oh, Sarah, Sarah,” she whispered. “If I only 
knew what to say, dear. But I can only tell you 
I'm sorry, so sorry.“ 

I'm not sorry,“ said the mother, in a harsh, 
strained voice. Then she shuddered from head to 
foot. 

“ Come closer,” she added. 
something.” 

She bent her face close to Sophy’s. There was 
a smile on her lips—a smile of sad triumph. He 
can never beat it again, she whispered, and leaned 
her head against the back of her chair with a long 
sigh of relief. 

That was all she ever said about the baby. Her 
eyes were dry as she dressed the little form for its 
coffin-bed, and she uttered no moan or ery when 
she saw it lowered into the grave. Sophy, who 
stood by her side, and watched her, alarmed at her 
apathy, saw her lips move, and thought they formed 
again those words she had whispered on the morn- 
ing of the child's death. She seemed to repeat 
them over and over. 

She went about her household duties as usual 
after the funeral was over, but her step grew slower 
with each day, her manner more lifeless. 

“ Dont’ you think something ought to be done 
for Sarah? asked Sophy of John Hart one day, 
meeting him at the village store. 

“I don’t know what there is ter do. I do wish 
you'd speak ter her. She don’t take any int rest 
in anything. Half the time now I have ter get 
the meals myself. I wouldn’t get much ter eat if 
I didn’t. Many men wouldn't stand it; but I've 
got more patience n most folks.” 

His patience lasted—fortunately—a few weeks 
longer, and then Sarah Hart died. Sophy, coming in 
to make a call one afternoon, found her lying across 
the bed, she had attempted to make—motionless 
forevermore. She had broken a blood vessel. 

The little girl was sent to live with an aunt, and 
John Hart got along alone as well as he could. 
He found much cause for dissatisfaction, however, 
and one day when his wife had been dead about 
eight months, he met Sophy on the road as she was 
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coming from the village one evening, and asked her 
to marry him. 

“TI know I’m considerable older'n you be,” he 
said, “but I’ve got means, ’n’ you ain’t. So that 
evens things betwixt us. Most folks would say 
it was a better match n' you could look for. I've 
been talkin’ ter your aunt about it, ’n’ she thinks 
jest as I do.” 

“ Does she ?” 

“Yes. Your aunt’s got sense. It ain't often 
you see a woman like her. Well, I suppose it’s a 
bargain?” with a smile. 

Sophy looked him straight in the face. There 
was a fire in her eyes that almost frightened him. 
For once in her life she found her tongue, and she 
gave him her opinion of him in no measured terms. 
There was no chance for him to say a word in his 
defense. The moment she had finished speaking 
she turned on her heel and left him—left him 
standing there staring after her, his face pallid, his 
huge frame trembling with rage and excitement. 
She had given him something to remember as long 
as he lived. 

“Did you meet John Hart?” asked Mrs. Poe, 
when Sophy reached home. He's just left 
here. 

„Mes, I met him?“ 

„He asked you to marry him, didn’t he?“ 

“ Yes, he did.” 

“You're an awful lucky girl, Sophy. I only 
wish it was Lindy.“ 

“Linda would be welcome to him,” said Sophy, 
as she took off her shawl. 

„Why, you don’t mean ter say you refused 
him!” Mrs. Poe's voice was shrill. 

“ Yes, I did.“ , | | 

Her aunt stared at her a minute in utter amaze- 

ment. 
“There ain’t one girl in fifty as poor as you are, 
would get such an offer,” she said at last, and all 
I c'n say is that you've throwed away a splendid 
chance.“ 

It was a chance Sophy never regretted throwing 
away, however. Even when she had been married 
many years to one she loved with all the strength 
of her brave, true heart, she never thought of that 
chance without a shudder. 


KITCHEN BRUSHES. 


By ANNA CURD. 


N the never-ending round of housework 
we stumble sometimes inadvertently 
upon ways of helping ourselves over the 
4 m hill of difficulty. They may not always 
be “ mother’s ways —oftentimes they are 
better ways, more in keeping with the wide-awake, 
progressive ideas of the times in which we live. 

In this way I learned the true value of the or- 
dinary scrubbing-brush. I stumbled upon it acci- 
dentally, and now so varied are its uses in my 
kitchen that I am not sure but I would let it head 
my list of household conveniences. 

For five cents apiece you e=n buy these little 
scrubbing-brushes without handles; or for seven 
cents a good, strong brush with a handle, similar in 
shape to the ordinary blacking-brush, except smaller, 
can be bought at any notion or drug store. While 
youre gittin’, git a plenty,” was old Mrs. Means’s 
advice to Mr. Means about buying up Government 
land—three will be none too many. Buy those 
with handles if possible, but, if not obtainable, the 
others will answer very well, as you can put a 
small screw-eye into the end of each brush, and 
hang it on a brass hook screwed into the side of the 
kitchen cupboard. A row of brass hooks with nice 
clean brushes appended will not mar the appear- 
ance of the tidiest kitchen. 

The smallest brush, which should not be over 
three inches in length, can be made to do excellent 
service in washing Majolica ware, cut-glass tum- 
blers, fruit bowls, preserve dishes ; in fact, any kind 
of ware with a rough, corrugated surface can be 
kept clean and shining in this way. The same 
brush will work wonders in cleaning a grater, the 
rough side of which has been used to grate cocoanut, 
chocolate, lemon or orange rinds upon. Every 
housekeeper knows how impossible it is to clean this 
utensil with dish-cloth or mop. Perforated pie- 
tins, also, after an application of soap and brush 
will undergo a similar transformation. 

The second-sized brush should be used exclusively 
for cleaning vegetables, and after having used one 
a short time you will wonder how you ever kept 
house without it. In the one item of preparing 
potatoes to bake, it will be worth to you ten times 
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the price paid, so thoroughly does it do its work. 

The third brush should be a little larger, and 
will be found invaluable in keeping clean the bis- 
cuit board, washing the broiler and iron kettles. 

One of the requisites of a tidy kitchen is a clean 
white table. The vigorous use of hot water, soap, 
and scrubbing-brush, with an occasional applica- 
tion of sand or sapolio, will drive out every vestigo 
of dirt and grease, leaving the table in a spotless 
condition. 

One of the most indispensable brushes for kitchen 
use is a sink brush. A broom brush, such as is 
used for brushing wearing apparel, answers nicely 
for this purpose. All brushes after being used 
should be washed and hung in their proper places ; 
if carelessly left, bristle side down, they soon take 
on the musty smell of a neglected dish-cloth. 

Another convenient kitchen brush is a bread 
brush. In making Parker House rolls, for instance, 
it is necessary, after rolling out the risen dough, to 
cut with a biscuit cutter, rub over with melted but- 
ter, and fold; this process can be very much ex- 
pedited by the use of a good new varnish brush 
kept for culinary purposes alone. Do not attempt 
to economize too closely; pay a price sufficiently 
large to warrant a well-made brush. A small 
round one is best. 

In laundrying the fringed furnishings for dining- 


room and chambers, such as lunch cloths, doilies, 


tidies, and scarfs, comb the fringe first, and then 
with a stiff new nail or tooth brush continue brush- 
ing until it is soft and fluffy. 

The exchange of ideas relating to the home, with 
improved methods in the ways of doing the daily 
routine of every-day life, is growing in favor con- 
stantly. Many of these ideas, when whittled down, 
are not practical, but, on the other hand, many 
bristle with good points, worthy in every way of 
imitation. 


HINTS FOR SUMMER WARDROBES. 


winter toilet ever makes possible. The 
dainty cool-looking fabrics that the 
addition of a bit of lace here and there, with 
the change in the color of the ribbons, and 
belt, or sash—change beyond the point of identity— 
do not require long purses, but they do require 
taste and skill on the part of the wearer, for, 
every time they are worn, they require a read- 
justment. This year the simplest dresses are 
worn, but their simplicity demands care in making 
and wearing that a more elaborately made dress 
does not require. As the initiated know, trim- 
ming will cover a multitude of sins against per- 
fectly fitting waists and skirts. Simplicity and 
grace are not synonomous, though they are closely 
related. The New York “ Evening Post” in its 
fashion column makes some very valuable sugges- 
tions ; among them these: 


“ A young lady who provides herself with a stylish 
black silk and two or three accordion-pleated skirts of 
cream-white poplin, gray Henrietta cloth, or surah, 
with six or eight blouse bodices and shirt-waists can 
give a charming variety to her costumes, and look fresh 
and pretty all summer long at little expense ; three 
plain China silk blouses—a cream, a blue one, and one 
in mauve or willow green—two silk striped models in 
fine sheer wool, one in navy-blue flannel for cool days, 
one in cream net for evening uses, and so on. Gray 
China silk blouses, brier-stitched with pink, strawberry, 
or Roman red, are very pretty and becoming. White 
and lilac and pink and primrose stripes are also charm- 
ing. The market is just now filled with a host of natty 
and very inexpensive shirt-waists in striped and dotted 
percale, French lawn, batiste, and chambery. Nothing 
could be neater or cooler wear for sultry summer days. 
At many of the watering-places this season these simple 
waists in silk with plain delicate colors or * are 
worn at evening dances with white lace skirts. Tartan 
plaid silk blouses are worn on the beach with skirts of 
camel’s hair, serge, or India cashmere. Linen lawn 
négligés are tucked down the front and the middle of 
the back, and these have a sailor collar and cuffs of 
colored embroidery. Some pretty fitted blouses of 
blue and cream, and green and cream striped wool 
have full fronts inserted, made of plain cream-colored 
cashmere, ladder-stitched up the center pleat, with 
silk the color of the stripe forming the blouse. Black 
silk blouses, with high full sleeves and deep turn-back 
cuffs, and collar brier-stitched with white, silver gray, 
or lilac, are worn with afternoon costumes of ‘ half’ 
mourning. 

The simplest kind of full waist, with one seam down 
the middle of the back and one under each arm, ex- 
tending a few inches below the waist line, is a general 
favorite for summer toilets, its adaptability rendering 
it equally appropriate for an independens waist of lace, 
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silk, or any suitable fabric, to wear with various skirts, 
or to be made in the same material as the skirt. When 
used as an independent garment, the portion below the 
belt is usually worn outside the skirt ; when it com- 
pletes a costume, it is tucked underneath the skirt, 
with a belt or Gordon sash outside of any desired 
width. The very wide soft surah sashes im the 
short-waisted Empire effect ; the narrow rib belt 


shows the natural length of the waist. Both styles 
are equally popular. 
NOT IN THE CO OOKS. 


a OME of the most novel and delightful 
0 2 receipts or manners of preparing food 
are not to be found in the cook -books, 
DD but are accidéntally stumbled upon, 
handed down by word of mouth from 


elder to younger, or invgnted in some propitious 
moment when the genids of cookery holds full 
sway. The following hints and receipts may have 
had birth in somé such way; at any rate, it is be- 
lieved that nofie of them have ever before been 
in print. 

Who knows how to make cracker crullers? In 
a dearth of bread, when Bridget has kicked over 
the traces, or mother is sick, or Aunt Sarah with 
her large f 
experiment 


ers, one or two at a time, in the 
cold water, while the spider is heating on the stove 
and a small lump of butter melting within it. 
When the crackers are partly swollen and are ten- 
der throughout, drain them quickly from the cold 
water, and lay them in the spider, there to sputter 
and brown on both sides. Serve neatly piled in a 
hot plate, and add more butter while eating, if the 
palate demands. 

Pear pies are articles not known as familiarly as 
they should be. Unripe pears should not be used ; 
but when those of any variety are nearly mellow 
enough to eat, then prepare a crust and line pie- 
plates as for apple pies. The pears must be cored 
and sliced ; they need not be pared unless the skin 
is leathery. Sweeten moderately, dot with butter 
and add a very little cold water, according to the 
juiciness of the fruit. Usenospice. Be sure that 
the undercrust is sufficiently done; an infallible 
test is that of its slipping upon the plate. The 
crust should be brown and the filling, of honeyed 
richness. Eat while fresh. 

A hasty peach pudding may be made as follows : 
Drain the liquor f a can of peaches. Wet with 
it about a cupful and a-half of ceraline—more or 
less, according to the juiciness of the peaches. It 
should not be too thick to pour. Add two well- 
beaten eggs, a speck of salt, and a half cup of 
sugar. Pour this mixture into a buttered pud- 
ding dish. Now drop the reserved peaches into 
the centre of the mixture and bake from fif- 
teen to twenty-five minutes. No sauce is required, 
and this pudding is good hot or cold. 

A savory composite dish is made by laying an 
onion sliced and fried brown in butter, in the bot- 
tom of a baking-dish; put a layer of cold boiled 
rice next, well-moistened with an equal quantity of 
stewed tomatoes, and cover the whole with a layer 
of crumbs, wet with milk. Set in the oven till 
heated through and brown on top. The rice and 
tomatoes should be previously seasoned. 

One-fifth oatmeal to four-fifths rice, salted and 
cooked with sufficient milk in a double boiler, is an 
agreeable variation to the common boiled rice. 

When making vegetable hash, the wise woman, 
who has a spoonful or two of cold cooked oatmeal 
or cracked wheat, will add it to the other ingre- 
dients. It should not be distinguishable as a grain, 
but will assist in giving a creamy consistency and 
flavor to the compound. 


HINTS FOR PACKING BAGS. 


pe ay HERE are a few things that add greatly 
do the comfort of a traveler: a bag large 
; enough to the immediate necessi- 
ties for the toilet, which should be, in 

= addition to the comb and brush and 
tooth-brush, a box to hold the soap, an oil-silk bag 
to hold the sponge, a fine soft towel, a bottle of 
toilet water, and a hand-mirror. The small satchel 
that can be carried by a strap over the shoulder to 
hold the purse, extra handkerchiefs, time-table, and 
note-book, will be found to add greatly to one’s per- 


biscuit on the other side of the table. Split com- 
mon white crackers. Prepare a bowl of cold 
water witha trifle of salt dissolved in it. Soak 
SUMMER toilets of the wearer 
giving expression to her artistic instinct 
2 to a far greater degree than the 
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sonal comfort. It should be small enough to be 
held comfortably in the lap while seated. A linen 
cover, with straps, to hold a shawl and umbrella 
and a heavier skirt, should always be carried. Tho 
sudden changes of temperature in our climate 
makes the carrying of more than wraps imperative, 
both for health and comfort. 

Books can be bought en route, though one's favor- 
ite poet, bound in small compass, makes a delight- 
ful traveling companion. 

Too much hand-baggage is as much of an incon- 
venience as too little,and should be as guarded 
against. 

The stores abound in compact little cases for 
holding the toilet appliances that take up but little 
room in the traveling-bag, and prevent those articles 
from being lost among the larger contents of the 

Art and commerce alike minister to the com- 
fort of the traveler; and he who travels uncomfort- 
ably does so because of ignorance or carelessness, or 
both. 


AN ESSAY THAT MEETS THE TIMES. 
r= Fl HE disinterested and wise philanthropy, 
J ry 


as shown hy the improved tenements 
which Mr. A. T. White has erected in 
Brooklyn, has endeared him to the 

hearts of its citizens, so that the recent 
honors of the degree of A.M. conferred upon him 
by Harvard, honors the whole city. Brooklyn 
„Life,“ commenting on this act, says: 

„One of the most graceful and significant actions 
ever performed by any college or university was that 
by which Harvard this year conferred the degree of 
A.M. upon one of Brooklyn’s most valuable and modest 
citizens, Mr. Alfred T. White. Strangely enough Mr. 
White has done nothing in belles lettres or literature to 
entitle him to the honor which, heretofore—or ‘ Life’ 
is greatly mistaken—has been bestowed because of em- 
inent attainment in one or the other of these, and for 
nothing else. Mr. White received the degree of A.M. 
from Harvard because he had, by building the magnifi- 
cent improved tenements on Furman Street, written a 
practical treatise upon one of the crying social needs of 
the day with pen of brick and in ink of mortar, and 
published it at a cost to himself of $1,500,000. Har- 
vard’s tribute to practical Christianity is unique, and 
worthy of the faculty of our leading university. But 
it is queer that the press of the country has not an- 
nounced the fact from East to West and from North 
to South, for it heralds, indeed, an era in whieh men 
shall be judged—to paraphrase a Biblical saying—not 
by words alone, but by every deed which comes from 
generous heart and willing hand.” 


WOMEN AND BANK CHECKS. 


E following conversation between the 
0 paying teller of a bank in New York 
and a reporter of the New York “ Times” 

is so full of hints and suggestions that it 
is given a place in these columns: 


“ What sort of a time do you have with your lady 

depositors ?” 

he question was asked of a patient-looking, middle- 
aged gentleman who stood behind the counter over 
which was the sign “ Paying Teller,” in one of the up- 
town National banks. 

“Well,” he replied, with a smile—a very agreeable 
smile—“ Now that I have become a practical philoso- 
pher, I do not find it irksome. Indeed, | rather enjoy 
myself. The efforts of a lady to master the intricacies 
of banking rules and practices used to make my head 
ache. Now they provide entertainment for me all day 
long. I used to sigh when I saw a lady approach the 
window with an expression on her face indicating that 
she was in doubt about something. Now I observe 
her coming with pleasure, for she may have some new 
problem—though that is unlikely—or she may develop 
some new phase of character. hat is unlikely, also, 
however. I think I know them all. I ought to.” 

“ Why is it they can’t understand?“ 

“ Many of them understand everything. The major- 
ity do. The woman who cannot comprehend all that 
is required of a depositor is an exception. But those 
who do not understand, do not understand at all. 
What do you think of a lady coming here and demand- 
ing to know why a check drawn by her was not paid 
when there was no money to her credit? I've had 
that happen to me a number of times. It happened 
this morning. When 1 told the annoyed woman that 
her account was slightly overdrawn, she asked me why 
I hadn't sent her word. 

“* You could have told very easily by consulting the 
stubs in your check book and comparing the total with 
the total deposits in your bank book,’ I said. 

Oh,“ she replied, ‘I can’t bother with figures. I 
always hated em.“ 

And 1 had some difficulty in convincing her that it 
would be necessary to put money in the bank before 
she could draw any more out. She wasn’t quite so bad, 
however, as the very innocent lady, historical in bank 
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circles, who, when one of her checks was sent back 
marked ‘ No funds,’ descended upon the bank for in- 
formation, and, incidently, for more money, explainin 
that there must be plenty to her credit still, as she h 
only used about half of the checks in her check book.” 

he teller was obliged just then to inform a bright- 
looking young woman that her signature to the check 
she presented would be absolutely necessary before he 
could honor it. She blushed furiously and hurried to 
a desk to add her name. 

“ There’s an example,” he said, laughing. “But she 
knows better. It was only carelessness.” 

When he had paid the young woman her money he 
continued ; “ It is a great — that lady depositors 
are not continually being defrauded, because of their 
manner of drawing checks. Of course, when they 
draw them at the bank we can correct them. But the 
checks they write during their shopping tours would, I 
should think, be a constant temptation to people with 
tough consciences. They could be so easily raised. 
Nearly all, except the experienced ones, fail to fill out 
the line after putting down the amount, and any bungler 
could raise the figures. It is a blessing, therefore, that 
most of the checks are drawn to the order of the repu- 
table business houses of the city. 

“ Frequently their checks are for ridiculously small 
amounts. It is the new depositors who write them. 
It is a novelty, and they appear to leave all their 
small change—and big change, too, for that matter— 
at home, for the purpose of enjoying it. I have had 
as many as fifteen checks from one woman in one day, 
and some for amounts as small as 5 cents. The other 
day a check was presented here for 19} cents.” 

“ Do they lose their tempers often ?” 

„Oh, sometimes, of course.” 

Just at that moment the angry notes of a woman’s 
voice were heard. She was talking to the cashier. It 
appeared that a check of hers had been refused be- 
cause it was drawn for an amount larger than the sum 
to her credit. 

“The check,” said the cashier, calmly, “called for 
$23. You have only $14 in the bank.” 

“I have, too,” she answered fiercely ; “I’ve got 
$37.” 

“You’re mistaken, madam,” answered the official, 
still calmly. 

„Well, here's my book. You can see for yourself.” 

The cashier took the book with the resigned air of a 
man who had been there before, many a time. He 
examined it quickly. 

„The trouble is,” he said, “that you have drawn a 
check hurriedly some time and neglected to fill out the 
stub.” 

„ couldn't possibly have done that,” she replied, 
“ because | always fill out the stub first. And, besides, 
I don’t write checks hurriedly. I don’t do business 
that way.” 

The cashier smiled, and that exasperated the wo- 
man still further. ' 

„ Mou've made the mistake yourself,” she declared. 

„We do not make mistakes here,” was the quiet re- 
sponse. 

But you might,” she said with emphasis. 

“ Yes, we might, but we never do.“ 

It's possible, isn’t it?“ she demanded with more 
emphasis. 

“Yes, it’s possible. Almost everything is possible. 
But we never have made one in our twenty-two years 
of business life.” 

The lady sniffed at this, and then, throwing her 
check book on the counter, she said, sarcastically, 
“ Well, if this institution needs money so badly, you 
can have it.” She flounced out. 

„Will the bank be that much richer?” was asked 
of the paying teller. 

“Hardly,” he replied; 
back and draw it out.” 

It is very difficult for some women to under- 
stand that a check, until filled out and endorsed, is 
nothing but a piece of paper. That if it is lost, 
even after endorsed, payment can be stopped by 
notifying the bank on which it is drawn that it is 
lost. 

Not long since a lady, who has done business 
long enough in her own name to understand a lit- 
tle about banks and checks, spent a week of abso- 
lute torture because an unsigned check that she 
had sent away ha‘ been lost in the mails on its re- 
turn journey. Money could not be drawn on it, 
for there was no way to tell whose check it was, 
but the sender was sure that some one would forge 
her name to the check and draw the money. The 
finder would be as likely to forge the name of any 
person as that of the sender of the check, and 
with just as much certainty of getting the money. 
A line to the bank, giving the number of the 
check, would stop payment on that check no mat- 
ter whose name appeared on the check. The mis- 
ery of the sender was enough to rouse sympathy, 
till you thought of the interviews she held with 
the bank official, and then the object of sympathy 
was changed. 

The routine governing the transaction of busi- 
ness with the aid of checks is very simple, and it 
is not a credit to a woman’s intelligence not to 
understand that routine. 


“she'll undoubtedly come 
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Our YOUNG FoLRS. 


A LITTLE SQUAW. 


By ELANEk GoopALe. 


N May, the prairie is fairly dazzling in its 
young verdure, alive with countless won- 
derful wild flowers. The breeze sweeps 
along with a fine exhilaration, turns up 
the pale under side of the grass-blades, 
and tosses the white and purple and yellow rust of 
bloom. The trembling leaves on the big cotton- 
woods that line the bottom-lands of the White 
River, gleam silvery in the strong sunlight, and 
whisper to one another that summer is at hand. 

There is an unwonted bustle about the White 
River school-house on this May morning. It is the 
day fixed upon for the school picnic; and a perfect 
day for a picnic if ever there was one! The chil- 
dren of the prairie are agreeably bewildered by the 
prospect. A dinner out of doors, without chairs or 
table, knives or forks, is in itself no novelty to 
them; but that such an entertainment should be 
planned by the white ladies gives it an element 
of extraordinary fascination. ‘They have assembled 
promptly upon the ringing of the first bell; the 
girls in their neat gingham frocks and sailor hats ; 
the boys looking cool and fresh, too, in straw hats 
and cotton blouses. Some are playing tag in front 
of the school-house, and a few curious ones stand- 
ing on tiptoe and peering into the windows of the 
Industrial Room, where several big girls are help- 
ing Mrs. Lewis to cut the great loaves of bread, 
baked yesterday, and slice the enormous cold roasts 
of beef provided for sandwiches. These, with hard- 
boiled eggs, cakes, and oranges, are packed into a 
huge clothes-basket ; tin cups, lemons, and sugar 
go into another. 

Now the wagons begin to arrive—great lumber 
wagons, each cushioned plentifully with hay, and 
driven by the father of one of the children. Eliza 
tosses in the foot-ball, which is the delight of the 
boys, and the bean- bags which help to amuse the girls. 
She counts the children and superintends the em- 
barkation, amid general and agreeable confusion, 
much running to and fro, small boys elimbing up 
che spokes of the wheels with temerity, big boys 
mounting their ponies and preparing to race, girls 
waiting to be put somewhere, and Mrs. Lewis de- 
claring that something has certainly been forgotten ! 
Nothing has been, however; Eliza’s generalship is 
sublime, and the party is off at last, waving ban- 
ners, blowing trumpets, and ringing bells in a tu- 
mult of joy 

„Who is that?“ suddenly demands Mrs. Lewis. 
Eliza’s keen eye has already detected a disconsolate 
little figure leaning up against a fence-post, at a 
turn of the road along which the gay cavalcade 
must pass. The figure is that of a little Indian 
girl about ten years old, clad in a wide-sleeved red 
frock, quite picturesque, but not over-clean, with a 
tattered red shawl fluttering about her head and 
shoulders. She is standing in rather a dejected, 
drooping attitude, with one hand clasping something 
held tightly behind her, but raises a pair of shy, 
beseeching dark eyes to Eliza’s face, as the latter, 
having nodded to the driver, he pulls up his ponies 
exactly in front of this particular fence-post. 

„Poor little thing! she shall come on the picnic, 
too, exclaims the warm-hearted Eliza, suiting the 
look to the word. One flash of timid gratitude 
from those lovely eyes, which look out from a really 
charming, red-brown little face, as the waif clambers 
into the wagon; one flourish of the long Indian 
whip and they are off again, Eliza clinging to the 
high spring seat to keep her balance, and the 
dinner-bell ringing violently in the hands of an 
ecstatic small boy. 

The White River is at present a shallow stream 
of a chalky hue, with high banks of an unplesantly 
abrupt character, and a treacherous bed of sand. 
The bottom of the steep, shelving descent is safely 
reached by each heavily loaded wagon, though 
Eliza holds her breath, and Mrs. Lewis insists upon 
clambering out over the wheel and walking, or 
rather sliding down! They are in the middle of 
the sluggish, milky current which comes up to the 
hubs ue wheels, when the foremost team of 
shaggy little ponies conclude, with the unreasoning 
perversity of their race, that they will go no 
further, and having once come to a determined 
halt, nothing can move them ! 

All the boys have t eir moccasins off and are in 
the water in a moment, and half the girls would be 
also, but for the restraining eye of their teacher. 
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Shouts and blandishments, whipping and coaxing. 
pushing at the heavy wheels, and even ringing the 
dinner bell are all in vain! After a prolonged 
struggle, the other teams drive round the balky one 
and gain the opposite bank. Then a second team 
of ponies is hitched on before and the load is 
dragged by main force out of the river. The 
obstinate beasts now trot cheerfully on again, and 
this trifling incident is remembered only as occa- 
sion for mirth. 

The picnic-ground, a cotton wood and elm-fringed 
prairie, on the banks of a little creek that tumbles 
into the White River, is reached shortly before 
noon, and instantly the dusky flock of children 
overflows into this delicious wilderness. The little 
creatures disappear as nimbly as a bunch of downy 
prairie-chickens! Eliza stands by the deserted 
wagons and looks about her almost in dismay— 
how shall she ever call them together again? 
Very soon something steals softly upon her from 
behind—it is the “little squaw in her scanty red 
frock, with hanging head, bashfully holding out her 
‘two brown hands full of rose pink balls of bloom, 
with a penetrating and most delightful smell. 
Presently the others appear with wild flowers, birds’ 
nests, young birds, a great “‘ wood-ear,” as they call 
the “bracket ”’ fringe, a small turtle, and all man- 
ner of treasures; and as they are by this time 
hungry enough to eat anything, the baskets are 
emptied and their contents systematically dis- 
tributed to an eager but patient crowd. How good 
the plain fare tastes! What a treat is the cool, 
sweet lemonade, which not one of them ever tasted 
before! How merry, after luncheon, the novel, 
orderly games instituted by Eliza, the foot-race 
and the ball game! And finally, how restful the 
drive home—an uneventful drive this time—the 
subdued but happy children singing snatches of 
school songs and hymns! Truly, an Indian school 
picnic is a desirable thing! 

Now the little squaw,” who has kept shyly in the 
background all day, a little shame-faced, but still 
enjoying these new doings with all her might, 
has been Eliza’s despair ever since school first 
opened. And why? because her father, who is 
one of the best farmers in the village, and raised 
more wheat last year than any other two men, has 
no faith in schools, and turns a politely deaf ear to 
all Eliza’s arguments and persuasions. 

“| am a farmer,” he says, I put seed into the 
ground and something comes up. I can see it 
grow. You waste time in your schools and nothing 
comes of it. I cannot see anything grow.” Then 
he turns away. 

Still, the picnic has broken the ice. The little, 
bashful girl, takes matters into her own hands now, 
and comes to schoo! without so much as asking her 
father’s permission. The red “ squaw-dress,” and 
shawl disappear, and the newly christened Grace 
assumes instead the White River school uniform, 
the crisp blue gingham and blue ribboned straw hat. 
In two years and a-half she sings sweetly; she 
reads fluently in a Second Reader ; she makes light 
biscuit, and neat buttonholes. Then she goes away 
to a boarding-school—one of the best—and soon 
after Eliza receives a letter from her which reads 
as follows: 


SANTEE Nebraska, 


mber 9, 1889. 
My Dear Miss Lewis: 

Jam glad to you write this morning. I am well. I 
like this school. I read second reader. Sometimes 
I remember you, and then you asked me if James was 
here last year, but he is not here now ouly Rose and 
Walter and I, we stay here and don’t know how James 
getting along. I'm sorry I don’t know anything about 
him, and we all well. I don’t have anything to tell 
you. I guess I better close my letter now, please 
answer if you can one of your scholar that is all, from 
your little sister. GRACE Two Bears.} 


The very evening that Eliza receives this letter, 
Old Two Bears drops in for a friendly call. He 
is on very good terms with the white ladies 
now. Eliza shows him the neatly written pages, 
and then translates as well as she can for his 
benefit. 

“ Ah,” says the old man, with a shrewd smile, 
full of benevolence, “I can see that seed grow 


now! 


A believer who walks habitually with God may 
acquire a sort of intuitive discernment of the right 
in the most perplexed passages of actual life, upon 
— no actual precept may seem immediately to 


1 Literal copy of letter written by little Indian girl. 
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THE ““CAMPTOSORUS;” OR, A SUNRISE 
CLUB. 


By Heten D. LEEMING. 


N there is no Sunrise Club reported up 
to date,” said the Spectator, as his Pan- 
theon eye glanced for a moment at the 
clubs of New York society. There is, 
2 however, the nearest thing to it in 
Brooklyn, a Walking Club, that meets at 6:30 A. M., 
for an hour’s exercise in Prospect Park. 

A year ago in March, three young people, who 
loved the eccentric, and who longed for some fresh 
air a little purer than that to be found in school- 
rooms or elevated cars, took a breezy run before 
breakfast through the deserted park, under the 
swaying pines and budding maples, across the com- 
mon and home again, with such appetites and en- 
thusiasm, that in a week some ten or twelve friends 
had joined them, and organized an unconstitutional 
club for constitutional exercise. 

The members whether in school, college, or business, 
all had some interest in natural studies, or a love of 
nature, and it was soon found that the wood and se- 
questered corners carefully marked “no thorough- 
fare,” were far more attractive than the smooth, 
ashphalt pavements; and after sundry reprimands 
from policemen for small trespassings, it was de- 
cided to send a delegation to the Mansion House 
for permission to roam whithersoever they would. 
Accordingly the Doctor, whose botannical interests 
were known to the Park Commissioners, and the 
artist, who had haunted the park for years, stated 
the case, and appeared one morning with a permit 
for the Camptosorus,” as the Club was called, to 
go in any part of the park before 8 A M., for pur- 
poses of botany, sketching, or scientific study, also 
permission to use whistles to call the members 
together, provided the policeman’s call was not imi- 
tated 


Then what delightful tramps they had along the 
winding bridle-paths with their mossy banks, and 
in the hollows of the woods, where the early sun- 
shine crept down the tall trunks of the tulip trees 
and sycamores, or along the borders of the streams 
or lakes ! 

There was no one but an occasional bicyclist or 
equestrian to be led astray by the example of the 
privileged few, and the permit was abused only 
once. A short cut to Prospect Mountain had been 
proposed, and the members were walking through 
a belt of woods, when a stout and choleric police- 
man shouted the threats of the law. But a spirit 
of mischief entered the heretofore circumspect 
young people, and away they fled. Young women, 
whose dignity was quite above reproach, stumbled 
over gnarled roots and scrambled up the soft, 
slippery grass, helped by young men, who were more 
accustomed to assisting them up the Bridge stairs, 
all laughing and panting, and pursued by the faith- 
ful brass-buttons, till, on reaching the top of the 
hill, they sobered down at the sight of the quiet 
lake in its morning mists, while the Doctor, with a 
smile in his eyes and the permit in his hand, ex- 
pressed his polite regrets to the puffing and out- 
raged defender of the peace, that he should have 
had so long a run so early in the morning. 

But soon all the policemen knew their privileges, 
and the lonely guardian of the entrance seemed to 
enjoy the three mornings in the week when the 
club met, and would say to the first comer: 

Lou must a got up early, but the rest ill be 
along in a minute,” or to a belated member: 
They're only just gone; you can catch up if you 
hurry.” 

Punctuality was insisted upon, and the leader of 
the day held a watch, while from half-a-dozen 
streets converging toward the Park, appeared first a 
maiden in a loose tennis dress and a Tam-o’-Shan- 
ter, then a brother and sister blowing salutes with 
their little whistles and eating crackers, for it 
was the rule that no one should go without a 
slight lunch beforehand ; until, when greetings were 
exchanged and tales of the almost impossible celer- 
ity of toilets were recounted, the word was given, 
and all started. A momentary pause was always 
made under a birch tree that stands where the 
path divides for the first time, while the leader, 
whose duty it was to plan the route, took out a neat 
little square of paper and a tack, and put up the 
notice of the morning’s walk, for the benefit of 
late-comers. There was generally a laugh or a 
joke, for the notices varied with the tastes of the 
members. 

Some exerted themselves in the matter of rhymes, 
or quaintly written directions ; sometimes simply a 
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map was drawn. When it was the Artist’s turn to 
1 there was found an Aztec fragment, consist- 
ing of a sleepy-faced, rising sun, and a profile view 
of very long-limbed youths, and very straight-petti- 
coated maidens, all intently following their noses 
in severe and single file. When the Doctor was 
leader, the directions were headed by a sketch of 
the “ Camptosorus,” or walking fern, whose name 
the club had borrowed, with its strange leaf-like 
frond taking root as its tip touch the ground and 
springing up and growing again in a series of 
bounding arches that would have astonished any 
devotee of an herbarium. 

The necessity for naming points on the route led 
to a little vocabulary more poetic than the concise 
nomenclature of the policemen, who located places 
of interest by the numbers of their beats. A clump 
of sunny woods became “ Robin's Hollow,” from 
the number of saucy red-breasts that did their 
marketing there. Them two ponds,” in coloquial 
dialect, were given the names of Ripple-water ” 
and “ Breeze Lake,” and a little artiticial pool, 
where the long, wooly fronds of the osmundz un- 
furled their fringed banners, and the dull gleam of 
the fœtid cabbage showed red above the water, no 
longer bore its prosaic name, but became Lake Nar- 
cisse, because occasionally in the spring, when con- 
science or policemen checked the hand of the un- 
principled small boy, a few white stars of the poet’s 
narcissus might be seen between their ranks of 
shining leaves. 3 

The leader of the morning generally took some- 
thing to read during the few moments of rest, for 
at a little before seven a halt was called, in some 
summer-house or bower, in order to get ready for 
the walk home, which had to end at exactly half- 
past seven for those who were in college or in busi- 
ness. Sometimes it was a poem of Helen Hunt 
Jackson's, if the walk was through the quiet little 
Quaker cemetry, where the tall pines sighed on the 
hill-top, over the half-sunken marble that marks the 
graves of the Friends; or again, a selection from 
Ruskin’s Beauties, or possibly, a few jokes clipped 
from a newspaper; anything that one enjoyed 
enough to share with others. Sometimes, if the 
route were along the edge of the lake, no book 
would be forthcoming, but the party would separate 
into twos and threes and explore the miniature 
peninsulas and capes until the whistle called them 
together. 

Bat health and vigor and appetites were not the 
only results of those morning walks. Each plant 
or tree as it bloomed was carefully noted, and the 
date compared with that of previous years, and it 
was found that the vegetation was ten days ahead 
of the average for the past five years. A complete 
list was made of the flora of the Park, from the 
fresh water Alge and green Protococcus, that 
stains the trunks of trees and damp walls, to the 
imported trees; and was published for the use of 
students, and as a matter of city interest. 

One member wrote a series of articles for a 
weekly paper describing the out of-the-way corners 
of the Park, and its various attractions as the 
colors passed from the golden hues of the forsythia 
and yellow dogwood, to the blaze of color when the 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas had their spring open- 
ing. 

Several who were interested in botany added 
specimens to their herbaria, not of the cultivated 
shrubs so coveted by novices, and so monstrous in 
the eyes of science; but of the wild flowers that 
had lingered in the woods, of the weeds, and 
sedges and grasses, and mosses, that are beautiful 
when understood. There was joy as over the lost 
sheep, when one morning the sharp eyes of the 
Doctor discovered an hepatica the first seen for 
years, owing to the ruthlessness of flower lovers. 

A select few were permitted to see it, and one 
little maid knelt down and kissed it, then it was 
covered with a handful of oak leaves, and left to do 
its share toward propagating its fragile blossoms. 

Others watched the birds that came in great num- 
bers to this little oasis in a wilderness of cities. 
Books on ornithology were consulted, and snatches 
of John Burrough’s essays were quoted ; and several 
mornings when the early sun was warm and the 
music sweetest, the club did little elee but crouch 
beneath shrubs, and watch the birds. 

Amateur photography was tried, but the five 
minutes rest did not give much time. The artist, 
however, who always carried a pocket sketch-book, 
caught many glimpses and attitudes with his quick 
pencil that were a striking contrast to his jottings 
on the elevated road, of men buried in their news- 
papers or soundly sleeping with their hats over 
their eyes. 


— 
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Of course there were rainy days when the walk 
was postponed till the following morning, and there 
were socials and clubs with late hours, that brought 
but a few yawning members to the park entrance 
the next day; but in spite of all the walks were 
continued till vacation separated the members. 

The crowning event was a strawberry breakfast, 
given one bright June morning. Each youth 
brought a box of ripe, red berries, and each girl 
provided sugar, bread and butter, or cake. The 
feast was spread in a vine-covered arbor overhang- 
ing a deep ravine. There were little odes and songs; 
and healths were drunk in the spring water, and 
erembs were thrown to the birds. It was like a 
breakfast on Mount Olympus, except that the par- 
ticipants were happy-hearted young people instead 
of jealous, contriving, old deities. 

And will they meet again with their Tam o 
Shanters and little whistles, to peep at the birds, 
and watch the flowers bloom? Some bright morn- 
ing when Old Probabilities has decided to turn on 
the sunshine instead of a water-spout or an ava- 
lanche, go to the Plazza entrance of Prospect Park- 
and you will see on the birch tree a sign that reads ; 

»The Camptosorus has gone by way of Lake 
Narcisse to Battle Ridge, and will return through 
the Nethermede Arches and Lovers’ Lane.” 


A GROUP OF YOUNG PEOPLE, 


By Donkorh JAMEs. 


HERE are among our young readers 
those old enough to do some thinking, 
old enough to know that there are thou- 
sands of young women and young men 
in the land whose lives are as different 
from theirs as though they lived on another planet. 
To know this difference, and recognize that it is 
this difference that influences character is to make 
a juster estimate of life. I came home the other 
evening from a working girl's club-meeting, happy 
and contented that so many girls found the rooms 
attractive, and that the attraction came from the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness that each member 
carried into the club. As I turned the corner 
toward my home I heard the music of a harmonica 
beautifully played. At the head of the street is an 
opening laid out and kept by the city, but from 
which the public is excluded by a high iron railing. 
In front of this opening and within the eirele of 
light thrown by the street lamp, a crowd of boys 
and girls, I should think from fifteen to twenty 
years old, were grouped. As I approached them 
I saw they were forming for a set of lanciers, 
which they danced quietly but with evident enjoy- 
ment, to the music of the harmonica. This was 
followed by a march lead by a young man smok- 
ing a cigar, and a girl of about fifteen. They 
marched in time, the sound of their feet being 
that of marching soldiers. They marched in cir- 
cles; formed the letter S; marched in single file, 
the girls going in one direction, the young men in 
another, and meeting to form a new combination. 
They marched in fours and in eights up and down 
the sidewalk for half an hour, and then they danced 
the Virginia reel. By this time a policeman came 
in sight, and I expected to see him drive them 
away. He stood watching them for some time and 
then on. When the reel was finished they 
formed a circle, and two of the young men danced 
a jig. How the feet flew; what a rattle of heel 
and toe on the pavements; and one was so graceful 
that it was a delight to watch him. About half- 
past ten they melted away in the darkness. 

Do you wonder where they come from? From 
the hot, stifling rooms of the tenement-house dis- 
trict less than three blocks away. They probably 
all worked in crowded, hot factory rooms all day, 
where they earned just money enough to keep 
them supplied with food and clothes; they prob- 
ably, young as they were, knew what it was to 
worry about being out of work; knew what it was 
to worry over a slack season. Probably, there was 
not one there who did not know what it was to get 
up early every morning, for weeks at a time, buy 
the morning paper, read over the advertisements, 
select those that offered any possibility of work, 
and then walk from one place to the other—for, of 
course, they have no money for car fare—to find 
that some one had got there before them, or that it 
was a special branch of work that required special 
training, to which they must give a certain time 
without wages, or that the place was so dirty, the 
workers so low, that they would rather go hungry 
than work in it. This is no fancy sketch. It is 


life, just as hundreds of young girls and boys 
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find it. I know a girl of seventeen who, for 
six weeks left her home every morning with a list 
of advertisements, before she found a place. I 
know one of fifteen who, this spring, walked the 
streets of New York, going up long flights of stairs, 
into rear buildings, anywhere, everywhere, that 
promised a certain kind of work which she knew 
she could do, if she could get it. 

To some of you it may seem vulgar that this 
group of young men and women should dance on 
the public streets. Where were they to go? Prob- 
ably the homes from which they came were two 
rooms, in which a family of six or eight were liv- 
ing—cooking, washing, ironing, eating and sleep- 
ing for the entire family being done in these two 
rooms. Surely not a very attractive place for 
young people on a hot summer’s night. The street 
was far cleaner and cooler than some of these 
homes. No one of them had a home into which 
so many could be invited, and the street was the 
only place left to them. They were perfectly nat- 
ural, showing that the street, from earliest infancy, 
was a familiar place for pleasure. The appearance 
of the policeman was no constraint—they had 
learned, apparently, just how great their privileges 
were, and kept within the limit. 

The music was well played, and for the hour that 
I watched these young people, at least six different 
young men took turns in playing. I wondered how 
many of the young men whom I knew could take 
turns in playing the piano for a party of young 
people to dance. It certainly showed a love of 
music and a perseverance that did these young 
people credit. 

When you see young people acting on the street, 
or, in public, in a way that seems to you improper, 
do not condemn them; remember that probably the 
greater portion of their life has been spent in the 
street. It was probably the nursery into which 
their mothers carried them when babies; it was 
their play-ground as children, their reception-room 
when old enough to think of the pleasures of young 
womanhood, young manhood. 

Such training results in very different standards 
from those formed by boys and girls who grow up 
in sheltered homes, where there is room and a wel- 
come for the friends of every member of the family. 

Do not condemn another until you are able to 
understand the conditions that made their action 
vossible. 


A LARGE PUPIL. 


HERE is now a very interesting animal 
in Central Park, and I hope the next 
time you go there that you will find it is 
the hour that the elephant Lizzie and 
| her trainer are having their hour of re- 
creation. One of Lizzie’s tricks which greatly 
pleases her audience is to ring a big dinner-bell. 
Lizzie takes the bell in her trunk and the louder 
the applause the louder she rings the bell. In re- 
sponse to Good-morning from the keeper she 
raises her right forefoot and shakes hands, she 
uses a fan, but not very gracefully, and succeeds 
in fanning her broad chest just under chin. She 
nods her head in reply to the question, Do you 
remember when you had the grip?” and takes a 
handkerchief from the keeper's pocket, and uses it. 
She stands on two feet and on three feet, and hops 
over her keeper who lies on the ground. 

Lizzie was trained because she is more teachable 
than the other elephants in the Park, and the best 
natured. Her mate is very surly, and never mani- 
fests enjoyment. 


WHAT IS IN A WORD? 


you ever stop to think why certain 
things have certain names, where certain 
words come from? For of course you 
know there was a time when people only 
commanded a few words to express their 
meanuy. The English language is composed of 
words from many languages, and even now to ex- 
press certain meanings we have to borrow words. 
Many of these words have become a part of our 
language, and we use them with no thought that 
we are using a foreign tongue. 

Some one has said that to study the dictio 
would make one familiar with the history of the 
world, and that to study out the change of meaning 
of some words would give the history of a race. 
A French scholar has studied out the names of cer- 
tain kinds of woolen goods, finding the origin of 
the names, and this is what he tells us: 

Damask is from the city of Damascus; satins 
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from Zaytown, in China; calico from Calicut, a 
town in India, formerly celebrated for its cotton 
cloth and where calico was also printed; muslin is 
named from Mosul, in Asia; alpaca from an ani- 
mal in Peru of the llama species, from whose wool 
the fabric is woven. Buckram takes its name from 
Fostat, a city of the Middle Ages, from which the 
modern Cairo is descended. ‘Tafietas and tabby 
from a street in Bagdad. Cambrie from Cambria. 
Gauze has its name from Gaza; baize from Bajac ; 
dimity from Damietta, and jeans from Jean. Drug- 
get is derived from a city in Ireland, Drogheda. 
Duck comes from Torque, in Normandy. Blanket 
is called after Thomas Blanket, a famous clothier 
connected with the introduction of woolens into 
England about 1340. Serge derives its name from 
Xerga, a Spanish name for a peculiar woolen 
blanket. Diaper is not from D' press, as it is 
sometimes stated, but from the Greek diaspron, 
figured. Velvet is from the Italian vellute, woolly 
(Latin vellas—a hide or pelt). Shawl is the San- 
serit sala, floor, for shawls were first used as car- 
pets and tapestry. Bandana is from an Indian 
word to bind or tie, because it is tied in knots be- 
fore dyeing. Chintz from the Indian chott. De- 
laine is the French of wool. 

Now, if you will take a map and find out these 
places, you will understand much better than you 
do now to how many countries we are indebted, 
and you will find also that people learn to use the 
natural advantages of the locality in which they 
live to add to their riches, to make the country 
richer, and that the industries developed in each 
country add to the comfort and general wealth of 
the whole world. A nation that makes a law that 
no prints, or manufactured goods, or the raw ma- 
terial for manufacturing goods, should be exported, 
or that no foreign goods, material, raw or manu- 
factured, should be admitted to their country, would 
find themselves limited in money, in comfort, and 
in intelligence, for the learning, the inventions, the 
arts of every country contribute to the intelligence 
of the whole world, and are necessary to the growth 
of the world. Words are such little things until 
you understand them, and then they become great 
forces in education. The more histories of words 
you know, the more you will know about the world. 


A MAN WHO SUCCEEDS. 


Us now, if you read the newspapers, 
you will see many references to Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley, the great African ex- 
plorer. Mr. Stanley has just been mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey, in London, 
where many royal couples have been married, and 
where many of England’s greatest men are buried 
—among them, Livingstone,.the man who spent a 
noble life in discovery, and in civilizing the peoples 
whom he found. You know that Mr. Stanley’s 
attention was first drawn to Africa when he was 
connected with the New York “ Herald.” That 
paper wished to send out men to find David Living- 
stone, who was lost somewhere in Central Africa. 
Mr. Stanley had charge of that expedition, and did 
find Livingstone. The history of that expedition 
is told in a book entitled “ Through the Dark Con- 
tinent,” and if you want to know something of that 
country and of its peoples you will read it. 

Mr. Stanley headed a second expedition to find 
Emin Pasha, and the history of that expedition has 
just been finished in London, an event that the pub- 
lishers honored by giving Mr. Stanley and some of 
his friends a dinner. One of the members of the 
firm told some interesting facts about the publish- 
ers’ side of the work. Hesaid: “ Stanley took fifty 
days to write it; he wrote at the rate of twenty 
pages a day—that is, the two volumes contain one 
thousand pages; it employed an army of seven thou- 
sand men, women, and children; the paper weighs 
seven and a-half tons (as Mr. Rivington said, the 
paper is the only heavy thing about it); in length, 
this paper would extend from Zanzibar to the Congo. 
He also said that the demand for the book was great, 
and that the interest was so world-wide that probably 
it would be translated into every civilized tongue.” 
Mr. Stanley made a speech at the dinnér, in 
which he said: that he was, and always had been, 
a hard task-master to himself, and in his turn he 
expected every man under him to do his duty.” 

Is it not possible that this man, who was a poor 
boy, and who at fifty years of age receives the hon- 
ors accorded to royalty—a hero in the eyes of the 
men of every nation—owes his success to the fact 
that he was a hard task-master to himself, foreing 
himself to finish everything he began, and doing his 
work independent of any sacrifice. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


THE PRODIGAL SON.’ 


T is with great reluctance the religious 
teacher undertakes to comment on this 

“crown and pearl of the parables.” To 

analyze it is to destroy it; to interpret it 
: is to dim its crystalline clearness; to 
elaborate its simple suggestions with pictorial elab- 
oration is to ornament the gold with brass ; to ser- 
monize upon it and substitute human homilies and 
exhortations for its perspicuous revelation of God 
through a simple story of human life is to reverse 
the gifts promised by Isaiah ; one feels like warn- 
ing his readers at the outset with the caution: “ For 
gold I bring brase, and for silver iron, and for brass 
wood, and for iron stones.“ My serious and ear- 
nest counsel to my readers is to spend little time 
over this or any other “lesson help” to-day, and 
much time in careful reading and quiet meditation 
on the story itself. So shall its lesson grow into 
your heart, and out ef the abundance of your heart 
your mouth shall speak its message to others. I 
wish to give you but a simple suggestion to look in 
this story for a parable of the experience of the 


human race, to trace in it the complete story of re- 


demption. 
I. Theodore Parker has in one of his sermons 


a sarcastic fling at the orthodox doctrine of sin. 
Sins, he says, he knows; but not sin. But accord- 
ing to the New Testament sins grow out of sin. 
The one central sin, source and origin of all others 
is the spirit of independence, of self centering. 
Give me my own: let me spend it as I will; give 
me my destiny: let me direct it as I will; giveme 
my liberty: let me act as I will. These are some 
of the voices of this self-will; which, whatever 
form they take, are demands for independence of 
God. The essence of all righteousness is, I come 
to do thy will, O God;” the essence of all sin, I 
come to do my own will, O soul of mine. Sin.“ 
says James, is lawlessness; it is not merely 
violation of particular laws ; it is the spirit of relig- 
ious anarchy, the spirit which says, Give me the 
portion of goods which falleth to me, and let me 
go and spend it as I will and where I will. It is 
the act of Adam counting the fruits in the garden 
as his own to do with, not as the owner wills, but 
as he wills; it is the spirit of Cain saying.“ Am 1 
my brother’s keeper?’ It is egoism, selfishness, 
isolation, independence of God, indifference to hu- 
manity, the spirit that knows no law except the law 
of one’s own impulses. It makes him whom it 
possesses a child of disobedience, a child of his own 
unregulated and uncontrolled impulses and passions, 
fulfilling the wills of the flesh, not the will of the 
Ruler and God of all. Out of this grow all sins; 
only out of the cure of this can grow all righteous- 
ness. This is the true doctrine of the Fall; that 
God means his children to live at home with him, 
doing his will, rejoicing in his love, accepting all 
things as his gift, and they are restless, discon- 
tented, and insist on independency of him, for 
Christ's prayer substituting the blasphemous, “ My 
will, not thine, be done.” 

II. The immediate consequence of self-will is 
self-indulgence. The child of disobedience becomes 
the child of his own unregulated passions. Ceasing 
to fulfill the divine law he fulfills his own lusts and 
his own wills, and the lusts and wills of the flesh. 
He degenerates; drops back into the animal from 
which God was raising him. He scatters his sub- 
stance; he lives unsavingly.” These are the two 
consequences of separation from God; scattering ; 
unsaving. Life becomes a mere fragment. It 
stands no longer in relation to the universe; enters 
no longer into the divine plan ; it is no longer part 
of the great harmony of life. It is as if in an 
orchestra one after another of the performers, im- 
patient of the control of the leader, should wander 
off to please himself, to play in his own time, his own 
melody, according to his own will. The whole or- 
chestra would be scattered ; the unity, and therefore 
the significance and value of the combined activities, 
would be gone. It is as if in a battle field each 
soldier should demand the right to be his own com- 
mander, to advance or retreat, fire or fixed bayonet 
as he liked; should say, Give me my own gun and 
let me do with it what I will. The whole army 
and all its force and substance would be scattered. 
Nature has a unity because behind all natural 
phenomena there is a divine intelligence and will 
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directing them. History has a unity; because in 
spite of our egoism there is a divine intelligence, 
and will which over-rules and brings order out of 
chaos. But by our self-will we do what we can to 
scatter, to disperse, to destroy. How different 
would life be, how harmonious, if in every political, 
every social, every individual act, we were endea- 
voring to understand, to interpret, to carry out the 
divine will, and help the harmonious development 
of life, instead of trying to make our own will the 
law of the universe, and all others to conform to 
our way. In this individalism is the secret of life's 
chaos. We scatter our substance. And so we live 
unsavingly. Not all of us, not many of us per- 
haps riotously. The rich fool lived unsavingly, 
though he thought himself thrifty. For whenever 
a man so lives that the products of his life die 
with him, or die after him, he lives unsavingly ; and 
when he so lives, that the forces which he 
sets in motion continue to live and to bless 
mankind, he has lived with true thrift. The 
secret of this unsavingness is always in self- 
will. Love is the only true thrift. The merchant 
who gathers wealth for himself lives unsavingly ; 
he who administers it for others is truly thrifty. 
Stewart's wealth is scattered, Peabody’s abides. 
The man who uses power for self lives unsavingly ; 
he who administers it for others builds for eternity. 
Napoleon scattered, Washington perpetuated. He 
who writes, teaches, preaches for fame lives unsav- 
ingly ; for fame is as ephemeral as the dew. He 
who works in thought for others is immortal; his 
works do follow him, as the grass and flowers live, 
blessed by the dew. 

III. And out of this scattering of substance and 
unsaving of life come famine, hunger, the restless- 
ners, the discontent, the eager pursuit, the disap- 
pointment, scarcely less in seeming success than in 
seeming failure. Self-will has led to self-indulgence, 
self-indulgence leads to self-torture. The prodigal 
has spent his money for that which is not bread 
and his labor for that which satisfieth not. Every 
thoughtful observer of life must acknowledge that 
its most characteristic feature is discontent. We 
are all in a land of famine ; we have all begun to 
be in want. Eager pursuit of something, we hardly 
know what, is in every heart; is seen in the hur- 
ried motion, the restless eye, the knitted brow. 
The shepherd of Salisbury Plain does not live in 
America. The rarest experience is that of Paul: 
„ have learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” I heard the story the other 
day of a little child who had learned a few words, 
whose father asked him.“ What do you want most 
of all?“ and he answered, “More!” More is the 
ery of humanity. We are all hungry. The dra- 
matists all recognize it; poetry, literature, life is 
full of the witnesses to it. Prosperity no more 
than adversity, riches no better than poverty, satis- 
fies this soul hunger. It is a hunger for God. In 
vain the hungry soul says to itself: “Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease ; eat, drink, and be merry.” Ease comes not 
in that way. 

IV. The first «te; toward reform is rarely a right 
one, and never a successful or satisfactory one. To 
feed swine is better than to be one of them; to bea 
swineherd is higher than to waste one’s substance 
in riotous living. Any kind of honest industry is 
more honorable than any kind of self-indulgent 
ease. But to stay in the country which is far from 
God, to join one’s self, not to Him who is the 
Father of our spirits, but to a citizen of that country, 
to try and get back to the lost unity, not by going 
back to God, but by entering on the service of man, 
to substitute e hics for religion, the service of man 
for the service of God, industry in the far country 
for a return home, the teaching of a School of Eth- 
ical Culture for the Gospel of the Church of the 
Living God, is to leave the soul still unsatisfied. 
For the hunger of the soul is for God. Our real 
ery is that which the Psalmist has interpreted: 
„As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.” No human 
fellowship can answer this need. Duty is divine, 
but it will not feed the soul's hunger for love; man 
is a true image of God, but the photograph will not 
serve in lieu of the living Father. Nothing a man 
can do—no reform he can make, no change, no im- 
provement, no fidelity of service, no industry, integ- 
rity, self-humiliation—will really satisfy his soul so 
long as he remains in that far country, away from 


V. This whole state of sin and separation from 
God is a kind of lunacy. It is a total want of fore- 
thought ; a living in a vain show ; for the transient, 


the false, the unreal, not the true and the enduring ; 
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it is a mastery of the understanding and the will 
by the appetite and passions; it is the animal on 
top and the spiritual underneath. Depravity, as 
Dr. Bushnell has well said, is not natural; it is un- 
natural, contra-natural, againt nature. When the 
soul comes to itself it is like awakening from a 
dream ; its first word to itself is, What a fool I have 
been; its second, I will go back to my Father. Its 
backward look is repentance ; shame, sorrow, a con- 
sciousness of folly in the scattered and unsaved life. 
Its forward look is toward the Father, toward his 
home, his will, his service. The turning-point is 
reached when the soul says to Him, “ Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do.” It is not feeling, though feel- 
ing may precede or accompany it. It is not opinion ; 
though right opinion may help, and wrong opinion 
may hinder. It is change of will, of purpose. It 
is coming to one’s self; it is going after God. The 
whole creed may be I am in want and the far 
country cannot supply me. One need not even be 
sure that there is a God. The prodigal was by no 
means certain that the Father was still living; he 
rose and started to find his Father, on the chance 
that he might bealive. A conscious need of God, a 
feeling after him, if haply we may find him, is 
enough for a beginning. 

VI. The simple and exquisitely beautiful account 
of the Prodigal's reception I shall not attempt to 
interpret, much less dare I endeavor either to de- 
pict or to enlarge upon it. Suffice to note the fact 
that there is no hint here of any obstacle in the 
Father to be removed ; any service to be rendered in 
reconciling him to the Son ; any justice to be satisfied 
or wrath to be appeased. There is more than hint; 
there is clear revelation of sacrifice and suffering on 
his part. The Father had compassion on him,“ 
that is, suffered with him. The son’s shame was 
felt by the Father as though it were his own shame; 
the Son’s wretchedness was wretchedness to the 
Father. Because it was so he and his son 
were united. Because it was not so with that 
elder brother, he and the elder brother were not 
united. Forgiveness always costs the forgiver 
something. Forgiveness costs God something. 
This is the doctrine of the divine sacrifice; this, 
the very heart of the Gospel of redemption. 

Sin separation from God by self-will; conse- 
quences of sin, self-indulgence and self destruction ; 
repentance, return to one’s true self and to God; 
redemption, reconciliation with God, fellowship with 
him, through the conjoint suffering of the repentant 
soul and the redeeming God—this seems to me to 
be the plain, self-evident, unmistakable theology of 
the incomparable Parable of the Prodigal Son. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE LOST SON. 
By Emity Huntineron MILLER. 


HE third parable that Jesus spake to the 
Pharisees was so beautiful and so touch- 
ing that we never tire of hearing it. 
The story of the lost sheep has been 
sung all over the world in the song of 
„The Ninety and Nine,” and this story of the lost 
son has been put into wonderful paintings by great 
artists. But we do not need the paintings. When 
we read the sweet, simple story we can see it all 
as plainly as if it was being acted before our eyes. 
We usually call it the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. Prodigal means wasteful, and as we go on 
we shall see what precious things this young man 
wasted. We shall learn something more than we 
were told in the story of the lost sheep, and that is, 
how we came to be lost, and what we ourselves 
must do to return to our Father’s house. For we 
are not exactly like the sheep or the piece of silver ; 
we are like the prodigal son; we are lost, because 
we ourselves chose to go away from our Father's 
care. 
1. Waste. This son had a good home and a kind 
father, but he did not wish to be guided and 
directed: he wanted to be independent; he asked 
his father to give him his part of the property, and 
when he got it he took it and went a long way off 
—to a far country. He may not have intended to 
live a wicked life; he only wanted to do as he 
pleased and have a good time, but he lived idly, he 
got into bad company; he grew worse and worse, 
until by and by his money was all gone; he had 
wasted his substance; not only his money but far 
more precious riches. First, his father’s love, that 
he had set aside as if it was of no value, forgetting 
the father that never forgot him while he gave 
himself to evil companions. Then his time, that 
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might have been spent to some good purpose— 
his health for a life of rioting, ruins the body 
as well as the soul; his character, for a com- 
panion of vile men and women grows like his 
friends and associates ; his property, for instead of 
earning he was only scattering—all these were 
wasted ; and after they were gone there was noth- 
ing to show for them. We cannot go away 
from God’s presence as the young man did from 
his father’s; everywhere his eye follows us, his 
presence is with us; but when we turn from the 
things he loves, and love the things he hates; 
when we reject his counsel and choose our own 
ways, we are separated in spirit from him—we are 
in a far country, and wasting our substance. 

2. Want. After waste came want. The foolish 
son had spent all he had—money, time, love, char- 
acter, health; he was in want of everything, but 
nobody offered to help him. He had not fitted 
himself for any honorable place; e was just a 
poor, ragged fellow, who was glad to get the only 
work he was fit for—feeding swine. He was so 
wretched and hungry that he would have willingly 
eaten such food as the swine had, yet nobody pitied 
or offered him anything better. He had lost some 
things that no man could give back to him. No 
one can give us back the time and strength wasted 
in wrong doing, the character ruined by evil ways, 
the substance that God meant us to spend in his 
service and under his directions. The father gave 
his son what might have made him rich and useful 
and happy, and he only got from it ruin. 

3. Regret—Resolve—Return. Hunger and mis- 
ery made the young man stop and think. He came 
to himself. He saw his folly. He said: “I have 
ruined myself, and there is no help for me here. I 
am perishing with hunger while there is food enough 
in my father’s house for even the hired servants.” 
He said: “I will arise and go to my father; I will 
confess my sin and my shame, and ask him only to 
save me — perishing.“ And then, without any 
delay, he went to his father. 

4. Welcome—Pardon—Love. The father had 
never ceased to love him, and to long and watch 
for his return. He saw him a great way off; his 
heart pitied him, he ran to meet him, he kissed and 
embraced him before he could say “ I have sinned,” 
and though the son said “I am not worthy to be 
called a son,” he called the servants to put beauti- 
ful garments on him, and made a feast of rejoicing 
over him, saying, This my son was dead and is 
alive again—he was lost and is found.” 

So always, with unchanging love our Father's 
heart goes after those who separate themselves 
from him, watching for their return, and ready to 
welcome them with love and pardon whenever they 
come back saying: “I have sinned.” In just such 
royal fashion he clothes us anew, and rejoices over 
us, letting all the past go, and giving us not only 
bread, but honor. 

Bat I think the prodigal must always have been 
poorer because of the wasted years and the wasted 
substance, and have wished he had “come to him- 
self” a t deal sooner. And I am sure it is 
more blessed that a child should say to his Heavenly 
Father, My father thou art the guide of my 
youth; let me not depart from thee,” than to go 
away into the far country and come back beggared 
of what might have been real treasure. 


A FRAGMENT. 


By Tuomas K. Brecuer. 


HE subjoined is a genuine fragment—the 
beginning of a good sermon. I ran 
aground, looked for my scientific book ; 
somebody had borrowed or sto—red it 
: elsewhere. I could not go on, leaving 

an open question behind me; and so out of my 

portfolio I extract, in my bi-monthly fit of order 
and method, this 


FRAGMENT. 


The world has never seen so patient an observer 
of little things, and brilliant discover of great laws, 
as the late and lamented Charles Darwin. May he 
rest in peace among his humble friends whose in- 
dustry he celebrates. 

He is the naturalist who has studied earth-worms, 
and discovered our debt to them as the soil-makers 
—the comminuters of sterile hard-pan, and the con- 
verters of the same into friable, fertile soil. They 
go down by day and load up with clay, to return 
by night (do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame), and nibble dried leaves and grasses. These, 
when duly mixed in their thready bowels, are 
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ejected to form a rooting for England's clover- 
fields. 

One discovery lights the way to many. Our 
lamented naturalist having demonstrated by strictly 
scientific methods that clover depends on earth- 
worms for its soil, notes also moles and field mice 
as the enemies of clover and its humble ally—the 
worm. Next in the chain of sequence and depend- 
ence he notes cats—the enemy of field mice and 
moles ; and next elderly maiden-ladies and lonely 
dowagers as the lady patrons of cats! So that clover 
is seen to depend largely upon the number of lonely 
old ladies who find company and consolation in 
cats. Do not smile derisively, this is not a Bible 
story. It is Darwin. 

For, you see, the more such ladies the more cats 
are required for their consolation. So far is clear. 
But here my memory fails me as to the next link 
in the scientific chain. Whether the reasoning 
rans thus: 

The more the ladies, 

The more the cats, 

The fewer the moles and mice. 

The more undisturbed the industry of earth- 
worms— 

The more the soil—and 

The more the clover. Therefore clover crops, 
are profited by elderly ladies and their tabby-cats. 
Or this way : 

The more the ladies, 

The more the cats (as before). 

The more lonely the ladies, the more they pet 
ard feed the cats 

The more you feed the cats, the less they skir- 
mish round by night, for moles and mice— 

The less they skirmish, the more the moles will 
multiply 

The more the mice and moles, the less the pro- 
duetive labor of the worms. 

And the scantier the soil for the clover, and its 
radiculation. 

And so, clover-crops are seen to be damaged by 
the prevalence of lovely ladies in the agricultural 
counties of old England, comforting themselves 
with cats. 


I IT regret that I do not recall with greater pre- 
cision the conclusions of this great naturalist. I 
refer you to his famous book on the subject. Clover 
in England is affected one way or the other by the 
lonely ladies and their tabby cats. This is science. 

The earth-worm, the humble, useful earth-worm, 
manufacturing tons of fertile soil in its bowels, long 
and little, commands our attention as a fine symbol 
of patient, unrewarded industry; the neglected, of- 
ten forgotten working-classes of the world, and their 
unconscious enemies who live on high—in luxury 
like gentlemen on their income. 

Thus my fragment ends. I don't at this 
writing clearly perceive just what my sermon would 
have proved had it been completed. But with 
such a truly scientific exordium it would have 
proved something. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
DISCIPLES: WHAT ARE THE MARKS OF A 
TRUE DISCIPLE? 

(Matt. ., 24-42 ; John xv., 8.) 

UR Master has named three marks of dis- 
cipleship. “If ye abide in my word, 
then are ye truly my disciples.” “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my 

- disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; and so shall ye be my disciples.” Though 
not given in the same discourse these are successive 
evidences. The first was spoken to the Jews who 
believed on him as he taught one day in the 
Temple, and the beloved disciple but echoes his 
Master's words, when he says, “ Hereby know we 
that we know him if we keep his Commandments.” 
Thus we can test ourselves from the begin- 
ning; if our faith is a saving faith, if we are 
truly learning of him, we shall gladly follow his 
teachings. Then as the heart-faith works itself 
out in a loving fellowship of helpfulness, all men 
shall know that one is our Master, even Christ; and 
that all we are brethren. But we cannot learn the 
whole lesson at once; we must increase in fruitful- 
ness ; for some the measure of attainment may be 
thirty fold, for some sixty, and for some a hundred, 
but for all of us “much fruit,” according to “the 
strength which God supplieth.” 

1 For the week beginning August 3. 1890. 
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As we distinguish the pictured Christ by the nail 
prints and the thorns, as well as by the artist’s halo, 
so the disciple is known, not only by those things 
which in the sight of all men are to his glory, but 
often by trial and suffering, for it is given unto us, 
says Paul, “in the behalf of Christ, not only to be- 
lieve on him, but also to suffer for his sake. One 
might think the Christian could not aspire to any- 
thing grander than to walk the path his Master, the 
Lord of glory, walked, and yet, how often we turn 
aside into easier ways, not “ esteeming the reproach 
of Christ’s greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt.” Let us look at his life in its divine ten- 
derness and helpfulness, and withal, its divine 
humility, that we may better comprehend the 
pathos of his words, “ It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his Master and the servant as his 
Lord.“ 

The true disciple, then, will bear some resem- 
blance to Christ, each, according to his own indi- 
viduality, expressing something of Christ’s perfect 
character. He will teach men the Fatherhood 
of God, he will go about doing good, he will 
be intensely in earnest in the doing of God's 
will; his whole life, if need be, will be a sacrificial 
life, as was Christ’s; he will be humble, he will 
be true, he will doubtless suffer persecution, but 
in all things he will be satisfied “to be as his 
Master.” 

Jesus says again, “I know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.” As the shepherd marks his sheep, 
and the master brands his slaves with the sign of 
ownership, so Jesus has set upon each member of 
his flock, upon each bond-servant of his, his own 
seal, unnoticed it may be by men, supposed some- 
times by them to be upon us, when lacking to his 
eyes—a sure sign to him which none shall be able 
to gainsay. Phillips Brooks says, beautifully, of 
his marks of ownership, We may wait for his 
coming to claim us, as the marked tree back in the 
woods waits till the ship-builder who has struck 
his sign into it with his axe comes by and by 
to take it and make it part of the great ship 
that he is building. And while we wait we may 
make the world stronger by being our own, and 
sweeter by being our brethren’s; and both because, 
and only because, we are really not our own nor 
theirs, but Christ’s. Such lives may He give to us 
all!” 

References: Matt. xi. 29; Mark iv., 20; Luke 
vi., 40; John viii., 31, 32—xiii., 34, 35; Acts iv., 
13, 14; Rom. vi., 4—xiii., 14; 1 Cor. i., 9, 10; 
2 Cor. iii., 2, 18—iv., 10, 11—v., 17; Gal. v., 22- 
24; Eph. ii., 10—iv., 1-3—v., 8-11; Phil. i., 9- 
11; ü., 3-5; Col. ii., 6,7; 2 Tim. ii, 19; Titus 
iii., 4-8; James i., 26, 27; 1 Peter i., 15—iv., 
12-14; 1 John iii, 10, 23, 24—iv., 20, 21. 

Daily Readings: (1) Eph. iv., 20-32; (2) 
Matt. v.. 13-16; (3) Phil. ii., 12-16; (4) Luke 
vi., 27-38; (5) 1 Cor. xiii., 1-13; (6) 1 John ii., 
1-6; (7) Matt. x, 24-42; John xv, 8. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


A live Christian takes abundance of exercise. 
If the stars did not move,” said Horace Bushnell, 
“they might rot in the sky. Assuredly, too many 
members in our churches are dry-rotted with utter 
inactivity—like some of the old frigates chained up 
to the dock in yonder navy-yard. One essential 
to a good working Christian is staying power. We 
have plenty who are ready to bustle about while 
the novelty lasts, or willing to do what they are 
bribed to; but well doing comes to nothing un- 
less there be patient continuance in it through 
all weathers. Too much of the so-called Christian 
work in our land ends in a spasmodic spurt of 
enthusiasm. An able-bodied, able-hearted, long- 
winded worker, who labors on, year in and year out, 
from sheer love of it, is a priceless treasure in any 
church. His inner life is hid with Christ; his out- 
ward life is an irresistible argument for Christian- 
ity, and a reservoir of blessings to the community. 
He is prayerful ; he is patient; he is persevering ; 
he is philanthropic; he is powerful with the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. These five Ps con- 
stitute the model of the live Christian. 


Remember, then, that however strange the 
changes of life may seem to us—however dark, 
however sad—we may be consoled by the thought 
that He who is wiser than the wisest parent, and 
kinder than the most tender shepherd, is guiding 
our affairs. He leads us into the wilderness of 
temptation sometimes, and he leads us to the green 
pastures. 


* 
3 
* 
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ReLicious News. 


HOW BURNHAM FARM IS SAVING 
THE BOYS. 


By tHe Rev. GeorGce L. CLARK. 


N Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., on the edge of 
the Berkshire Hills, and fronting Lake Queechy, 
lies the Burnham Industrial Farm, on which an 
enterprise is being pushed forward with faith, en- 
ergy, and success. Its object is the training of 
vagrant and unruly boys for Christian citizenship. 
Its methods are new to this country, but they 
already give promise of solution for one of the most 
difficult problems of our time. 

The institution began work in a quiet way two 
years ago on the farm of nearly six hundred acres 
given for the purpose, and six months ago it entered 
upon its present methods under the care of Mr. 
W. M. F. Round. Mr. Round is a gentleman well 
known for his skill, energy, and tireless devotion in 
affairs relating to the dangerous elements of society. 

Having visited the Ranke Haus near Hamburg 
in Germany and Mettray in France, and made a 
study of those eminently successful reformatories, 
he took charge of Burnham Farm on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1890, and began at once to apply many of the 
principles of Wichern and the Mettray. 

He invited the co-operation of young and conse- 
crated men who should form a brotherhood, similar 
in spirit and methods to the Inner Mission of Ger- 
many. He determined that while the discipline 
should be exact and the industry constant, the spirit 
of the place should be thoroughly Christian. The 
motto is: Christ the Corner-stone.” 

The organization of these young men for pur- 
poses of Christian service in reformatory institutions, 
is soon to take definite form under the title of the 
„Brotherhood of St. Christopher.” Obedience to 
the necessary rules and simplicity of life are the 
only requirements. There is nothing of asceticism 
among the principles of the company, but hard 
manual labor, study, ceaseless care, constant vigil- 
ance, with prayer ; Christian affection and sympathy 
fill up and gild the days. John, Paul, and James 
are all there. The fervor of Thomas-4-Kempis, 
and St. Francis of Sales find expression in practical 
and definite measures. The high heart speeds the 
tireless feet and busy hands. The constraining 
love of Jesus directs and holds prudence, enterprise 
and energy to a difficult and stubborn task, which 
has been the despair of many. There is not a trace 
of sectarian narrowness in the brotherhood. It is 
simply a means of applying hard work, intelli- 
gence, patience, and Christian love to the training 
of youth with whom the ordinary methods have 
failed. The inner mission has trained up hundreds 
of institutional workers in Europe. The enter- 
prise at Lake Queechy, we believe, is the beginning 
of a far-reaching movement in juvenile institutions 
in America. It calls out heroism and self-denial. 
It is cautious and studious, and does not shrink 
from hard work. 

Thirty-five boys are now on the farm, and many 
more are ready to enter as soon as accommodations, 
food, and clothing are provided. They are sent by 
magistrates of the State, from other institutions, 
and by surrender of parents. None over fifteen 
years of age are received, and control is maintained 
over them till the age of twenty-one. There are 
no walls or locks to restrain them, and about the 
only suggestion of a reformatory is the frequent 
calling of the roll. The boys seem happy and 
healthy. They are advanced from grade to grade 
of privilege and liberty uccording to a system bor- 
rowed from Mettray. Five, ten, fifteen, and twenty- 
five mill tickets are issued according to the be- 
havior of the boys, in respect of morals, study, 
obedience, and work; these are rewards for 
fidelity, and the denial of them punishment for 
neglect, they condition their advance in grade, 
their enjoyment of the Saturday half-holiday, and 
also may be used to pay for property culpably des- 
troyed or for little things which may brighten 
their lot. 

The relation of the boys to the Director, Mr. 
Round, is one of affection, respect, and hearty con- 
fidence. 

Families of from twelve to fifteen boys are form- 
ing and taking their places in cottages under the 
care of the brothers who seek to help the boys 
in all possible ways. Study, military discipline, 
and music aid in the training. Various services 
are ingeniously devised to cultivate the nobler feel- 
ings of patriotism and reverence. At five in the 
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morning, work begins in the houses, the shops, barn, 


garden, and field, and if there is any virtue in 
honest toil for the removing of seeds of evil, youth- 
ful depravity will be worked off by way of the hoe, 
axe. and broom. 

One feels at Burnham Farm that he is in the 
presence of clear headed Christian men who are 
training for a true manhood boys, who, left alone, 
weuld find their way into crime. Already, many 
have given their lives to God, and their changed 
lives bear witness to their sincerity and faith. 
Nearly all who have gone out are doing well. 
Hundreds of boys can be taken as soon as Christian 
workers, more buildings, and additional supplies 
for the boys are provided. 

An enterprise which employs principles which 
have been tested for fifty years in Europe, which 
is so fortunate in its management, which rests so 
firmly on faith in God, industry, discipline, and 
kindly Christian sympathy, must command the 
confidence, enlist the prayers, and secure the help 
of multitudes who wish to save the boys. 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

You were good enough to publish, on July 3, a letter 
describing a case for Burnham Industrial Farm. An 
appeal was made for money to pay for this boy’s sup- 
port, and also for 83,000 to pay for arranging accom- 
modations for nineteen more boys, every boy of whom 
ought to be here. The response has been most gener- 
ous. Enough has come to enable us to take three more 
boys ; between $500 and $600 have been added to the 
treasury—about 8400 from new subscribers, and the 
balance by spurring up old subscribers. Why not now 
go on and raise the $3,000, and have a cottage here, to 
represent the readers of The Uhristian Union, and to 
be named by them? All the money thus far received 
could go into it. 

The letters coming with subscriptions have been most 
ae and interesting. To those who have sent a 
personal note and address a personal acknowledgment 
has been sent. Others will please consider this mention 
a most hearty acknowledgment of their generosity. 

Mrs. H. N. W. writes, with a subscription of $4: 
“Your appeal in The Christian Union has touched my 
heart ; would that I were able to give the $3,000 
needed.” “L” sends a similar note, with $2. A 
reader of The Christian Union sends one dollar: 
“ Hoping and praying you may hold on your way, and 

prospered.” Another subscriber, signing himself 
“A Young M.D.,” says: “ I have just read your appeal 
in The Christian Union. I have had a large experience 
relating to New York boys, and seen much of just such 
homes as the boy you wish to aid comes from. G 
bless any institution or organization that will take such 
boys from the city. Money is not an article of which 
I have much, but I'IIl divide.” And a donation is in- 
closed, valued alike for itself and the inspiring good 
wishes accompanying it. Another reader, from Saco, 
Me., sends a donation, with helpful words. A promi- 
nent agricultural writer sends a second gift of $100. 
He has known the Farm all along. A lady in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., sends $100 in behalf of her mother, her 
sister, and herself. C. C. sends $5. 

Already the mason and carpenter are hired to build 
the new dormitory needed, and we shall lodge new 
boys in a tent, if need be, til! it is ready. God help us 
to get shelter before the biting nights of autumn come! 

W. M. F. Rounp, Director. 


RELIGIOUS TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


To the Editure of The Christian Union: 

The writer is of the opinion that the qualities of 
purity, truth, honesty, are as essential to manhood, in 
its true sense, as to religion. The complaint he makes 
is that our so-called religion scarcely makes us manly, 
whereas, not till men are manly can they be religious— 
to any good purpose. The greater must include the 
less ; religion must include morals, else it is none. Is 
not the reason why so many intelligent men nowadays 
absent themselves, or, really, isolate themselves, from 
the church to be found in this—that the church teaches 
a technical religion—a compliance with forms and sub- 
scription to dogmas—and not the broad religion of 
humanity which all saviours have taught? Men now 
find it very easy to be at once religious and immoral. 
Jesus said he came, not to destroy, but to fulfill the 
law which inculeated love to God and man. But love 
to God can be expressed only in terms of love for men, 
as God showed his love for men by sending his Son to 
save and help them ; to help and save men, not to pro- 
fess a “religion,” not even to teach a religion. 

If the Son of Man should come again to-day, no 
question would he ask after the fashion of the churches, 
but simply, as of old, Do you love the Lord with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself? He, himself, 
would doubtless be surprised to hear of his immaculate 
conception, atonement, resurrection, etc., and marvel at 
the heathenism which lays so much stress upon them. 
Religion without righteousness, or rightness, has del- 
uged the earth with blood—with the blood of good men, 
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who dared to have the courage of their convictions. 
Another deluge may come from dwelling too much on 
non-essentials, on the clothes of religion. 

The present di ment as to what shall be taught 
in the schools is as to creeds, not as to truth, not as to 
character, not as to goodness (which is the only true 
religion). The multiplication-table teaches truth and 
morality—a rigid morality. All studies aim to teach 
truth. Nothing teaches the law of cause and effect— 
the law, that whatsoever a man sows that shall he also 
reap—so eloquently as the natural science ; and this 
law, which is the moral law, is as certain and fatal 
as the law of gravity. It cannot be ignored with im- 
punity. It is religion to know that. 

The moral law has never been fully incarnated but in one 
man, who has therefore been deified and made an ideal 
for all ages. The Golden Rule was first taught by Con- 
fucius, and emphasized by Jesus. Should the schools 
teach only that rule, the millennium would be ushered 
in sooner than by the teaching of what is called relig- 


lon—for no two men agree as to what religion is. 


S. A. R. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the able article on The Religious View of Religion 
in the Public Schools, by Charles F. Kroeh, which ap- 
pears in your issue of ite 10, the writer thinks “ the 
argument from sectarian bias (against the reading of 
Scripture in the public schools) could be met by the 
appointment of a commission to agree upon the selec- 
tion of such passages as are free from objections.” It 
may interest Mr. Kroeh, as well as your readers, to 
know that this has been done in the Province of On- 
tario, where the general educational system ranks as 
high as that of any State or country in the world. In 
the year 1877, the Government of the Province appoint- 
ed a commission, composed of leading clerical repre- 
sentatives of the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Congregational bodies, in conjunction with 
a legal layman, which issued a book of 434 pp., entitled 
“ Seripture Readings for Use in the Public and High 
Schools of Ontario,” the reading of which, in these 
schools, is made with comment or explanation. It may 
be added, however, that the school trustees may direct 
their teachers to read direct from the Bible, if they 
preferit. One of the Departmental Regulations reads 
as follows: No pupil shall be required to take part 
in any religious exercise objected to by his parents or 

ians ; and in order to the observance of this regu- 
lation, the teacher, before commencing a religious ex- 
ercise, is to allow a short interval to elapse, during 
which the children of Roman Catholics, and of others, 
who have signified their objection, may retire.” 

The “Scripture Readings” comprise eighty-nine, 
chosen from the Old Testament, under the head of 
“historical ;” fifty-seven as “ devotional, didactic, and 
prophetic ;” sixty-seven from the Gospels : thirty-five 
from the Acts of the Apostles, and forty-four from the 
Epistles and the Revelation. . 


APOSTOLIC PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“The Literary Churchman” quoted by the Church- 
man” can’t quite understand how the “sects” who 
build“ upon the Bible-only principle“ get over the fact 
that generations of Christians were baptized into the 
church, lived and died before the New Testament was 
written, and proceeds to produce some utterances of 
the Bishop of — ubout the Lord's not having the 
Bible first written, but sent forth his church first,” ete. 
The “ sects —and is the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country any other than one among many sects— 
build upon the whole Bible which informs us that im- 
mediately upon Christ’s ascension, the Apostles preached 
substantially the same doctrines, and related the same 
facts as are contained in the New Testament, and the 
latter is, in truth, merely the apostolic teaching put in 
book form. ‘The oral Gospel was probably as full and 
as efficacious for the time as the written would have 
been, and the Bishop to the contrary, the Lord 
“did not first have the Bible written and then send 
forth the Apostles to lecture on it,” because probably 
he thought it best that the Apostles should fix the say- 
ings and doings of their Master in their minds and those 
of their hearers by frequent repetitions, and then from 
these statements of eye and ear witnessess publicly 
made, and subject to adverse criticism, correction, and 
amendment, the evangelists made their biographies. 
That part of the Bible called the Old Testament was 
made, and the Apostles, in their preaching, used it in 
connection with their own knowledge of Christ’s life. 
As Westcott says, the experience of oral teaching was 
required in order to bring within the reach of writing 
the vast subject of the life of Christ. The Gospel was 
a growth, not an instantaneous creation. The synoptic 
Gospels were the results and not the foundation of the 
apostolic preaching, and the generation of Christians 
who lived and died before the New Testament was 
written, fed upon the same spiritual food aa those who 
have lived since then. A very good “ churchman,” the 
Rev. Dr. Greer, of New York, in his two “ Beilell lect- 
ures — The Historical Christ, The Moral Power of 
History, recently published—sheds considerable light 
on this topic, and will educate those who have not in- 
vestigated the subject as to the value of the apostolic 
— as a prelude to the Gospels and testimony to 

brit. K. 6. 
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JULY 24, 1890. 


WE MUST DO WHAT WE CAN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of the 3d of July is a letter from 
W. M. F. Round in behalf of the Burnham Industrial 
Farm at Canaan Four Corners. Mr. Round speaks of 
a boy and a young man (usual cases), sons of an indus- 
trious mother, but intemperate father, and, on the 
ground that the father fails to maintain the family, 
asks, “ What can be done?” What can be done, that 
is, to get them into the Industrial Farm institution. 
Money is wanted to get them in, money, money, money. 

Now, it appears to the writer, that the most needf ul 
thing to be done, is tocompel the father by legal means 
or otherwise to behave himself and support his family, 
and thus not allow the evil to continue and increase by 
paying no attention to him—the cause. By what right 
does this father allow himself such laxity, vice, and 
improvidence ? And are not our asylums, homes, etc., 
maintained at such great public and private expense, 
so many encouragements to bad men and women to 
neglect their children and throw them upon the charity 
of the State or individuals? The indolent father is 
idle and the intemperate father gets drunk, because no 
law compels the one to work or the other to be tem- 
perate, but indirectly, encourages both, by offering to 
care for their neglected children. It does seem that 
much of our charity is misplaced nowadays, and no end 
is seen to the giving, which is, and will be n , 
so long as the present systems obtain, for the evil will 
increase in greater and greater ratio. Our charities 
do good in individual cases, but while they do good to 
one son, ten fathers are allowed to neglect twenty more 
sons, who also will require help. Is it not better to 
strike at the root of the evil by compelling fathers and 
mothers to care for their children ? 

Of course there are cases of misfortune, in which in- 
dustrious and temperate men may become dependent 
on public charity, but such cases are comparatively 
rare, and add but few tothe great multitude of com- 
mon paupers. The charities which serve indirectly to 
increase pauperism give no inspiration, no 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABORER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

One would think from much that is said and read 
lately that the organized and visible Church of Christ 
is becoming especially of the rich and not of the poor, 
of the upper and not of the lower classes. From some 
experience in this country, East West, North, and 
South, from Maine to New Mexico and from Michigan 
to North Carolina—and from journeys in Europe as 
well—I doubtit. Take, for example the experience of 
your American correspondent. Out of six men he finds 
one an active church-member, one a Catholic not hos- 
tile, two whose families go to church, none really athe- 
istic. Now, I would very much like it if he would go, 
say to Wall Street, take men whose names were utterly 
unknown to him, ask the same sort of questions, and 
see what sort of answers he would get. Try it. Why 
not ? 

The proportions derived from his article do not 
differ, probably, much from those that prevail for the 
country as a whole, from the statistics I have seen. 

Now take it in the church where I happen to be 
now. I noted down the occupations of the grown men 
who were at church this morning, and it is I think a 
fair average. There were nine hardworkers, seven 
who were not, including the minister, but I doubt if 
there was more than one man there whose income was 
over two thousand dollars a year. I have a class of 
thirteen boys in their teens. All but two or three are 
earning their own living in handiwork of one sort or 
another. There is another church in this town of three 
or four thousand which is the more fashionable, and is 
to a certain extent the church of the rich. There are 
an unusual number of people in town who are very 
well off. Yet all that the wealchier rich men do in 
general is to hire a pew and let their families go to 
church. Judging by their debts, or by their frequent 
appeals to the public in the shape of dancing parties, 
oysters suppers, etc., they have more difficulty in 
raising money than we. Moveover, I have good rea- 
son to believe that if a few of the less wealthy men 
connected should withdraw, it would come near collapse. 

Which are the strongest denominations in the United 
States to-day ?—the Romanist and Methodist. Which 
are most dependent on the hand-workers ?—the Rom- 
anist and Methodist. 

It would not perhaps be entirely useless, but would 
not, of course, prove any general rule, if I should go on 
and relate further experience in the large city Con 
gationalist church of which I am a member, or e 
where. I will only point out the fact that in farming 
towns, the Church rests without a doubt on a solid basis 
of hand-workers. I would like also to propose this 
test, if practicable. Let a number of ministers name 
each the ten or twenty men most active in sustaining 
church work, most regular in attending services, liberal 
in giving, thoagh not necessarily the largest givers, or 
the prominent office-holders, and classify them accord- 
ing as they are hand-workers or not, or have more or 
less than $1,500 a year. 

I think that the Church in America and Europe 
to-day, is sustained more by hand-workers, and those 
with not much money than by the rich. 

The problem to my mind is, as you have also said in 
substance, not how to reach auy particlar class of men, 
but how to reach men. A. C. L. 
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SUNDAY OPENING. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

After reading the article “Sunday Opening of Mu- 
seums,” in The Christian Union for June 19, may I be 
permitted to express, by a few questions, the thoughts 
which came forcibly to my mind? What should be 
the “ Christian idea of the Sabbath”? “The Sabbath 
was made for man,” Jesus said. Though, by healing 
the sick and allowing the disciples to pluck corn to 
satisfy hunger on that day, he acknowledged the fact 
of man’s complex nature—that his soul is, while here, 
closely connected with his body—was not the chief 

urpose and employment—teaching truths which would 
nefit the spiritual part of man? If, while following 
Christ’s example, no one will fail to relieve, on the Sab- 
bath day, the sufferings or needs of the body, beyond 
that is not the question which should be asked in re- 
gard to Sabbath-school library books, Sabbath exer- 
cises, Sabbath employments, not, Will they “ educate ” 
the mind, will they improve the taste, or be condu- 
cive to pleasure ? but, Will they directly teach of God, 
and lead the soul nearer to the “ Lord of the goat ? 

. E.S. 


SUMMARIES IN ADVANCE FROM THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK—1890. 


Whole Number of Churches 4,689 
Number of New Churches 241 
Gain in Number of Churches. 120 
491,985 
49.859 

„„ 32,940 

7.212 
Apparent Gain of Numbers. 16,919 
16,377 
13.786 
„„ ĩðͤ 8,889 
Sunday-School, Members. 596.504 
* 15,832 
Young People’s Societies of C. E...... 2,202 
Benevolent Contributions $2,398,037 
Charitable Legacies 301.007 
Total value of 3,765 Church Buildings $38,957,195 
Amount of 3,344 Salaries reported............ 3,500,072 
eee 047 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The American Tract S ciety has added to its list 
of executive secretaries, the Rev. William A. Rice, 
tor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
His duties will lie in the Missionary Department, 
which includes the gratuitous distribution of publica- 
tions, colportage, and printing at foreign mission sta- 
tions, and also, the securing of means for the support of 
this benevolent work. Mr. Rice has definitely accepted 
the call of the Society, and it is expected that he will 
be released from his pastorate and enter upon the work 
of the Society early in September. 

—The foundations are now being laid for another 
new building on Chelsea Square, the block on Ninth 
Avenue, between Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets, 
this city, occupied by the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The building will 
be a dormi*ory, and will fill the gap on Twenty-first 
Street between the present buildings and the chapel, 
making a single building from the deanery at the cor- 
ner of Twentieth Street to Twenty-first Street, and 
half-way down the long block on that side. 

—A dispatch from London says that Dr. Dale has 
accepted the Presidency of the International Council of 
Congregationalists, to be held in July, 1891. The Rev. 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, will deliver the inaugural ser- 
mon. 

—People who are ready to declare that this is not a 
Christian country need only, says an exchange, read 
the figures given out at the International Sunday-school 
convention in session at Pittsburg. These show, that 
in the United States, there are 105,894 Sunday-schools, 
1,120,433 teachers, and 8,598,851 scholars. As this 
total, enormous as it is, applies to Protestant Sunday- 
schools only, the attendance at Catholic Sunday-schools 
would swell it to still greater figures. 

According to the recent census of Switzerland, the 
Republic contains 1,700,000 Protestants, 1,200,000 
Catholics, 8,300 Jews, and 10,700 adherents of no 
religion. 

—The Rev. Charles Berry, of London, to whom was 
offered the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
shortly after the death of Mr. Beecher, has declined the 
offer of the pastorate of Westminster Chapel, the salary 
of which is above 85,000 a year. 

—The commission appointed to select the place of 
meeting for the next Methodist General Conference to 
meet in 1892, has fixed upon Omaha, Neb. 

—The next General Conference of Christians of all 
nations, convened by the Evangelical Alliance, will be 
held in Florence, Italy, immediately after Easter, in 
April, 1891. The Alliances of Europe and America 
will codperate in making the Conference a success. Our 
Protestant bretheren, says the Committee in charge, in 
Italy, are so poor that it will be necessary for the British 
and American Alliances to bear the expenses of the 
Conference, which will amount to about $5,000. In 
many instances, in order to secure the attendance of 
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Italian pastors, it will be to pay their ex- 
penses. At a recent Waldensian gathering last year, 
some delegates walked hundreds of miles in order to 
be present. That the influence of this great Protestant 
gathering may do great things for Italy, there should 

delegates from all parts of the kingdom. The Alli- 
ance for the United States asks the prayerful sympathy 
of the Christian public with this Conference, and in- 
vites contributions for its expenses. Money may be 
sent to the Evangelical Alliance, 117 Bible House, 
New York city. 

—The second annual National Convention of colored 
Catholics was held in Cincinnati, week before last. At 
the opening session, Archbishop Elder addressed the 
Conveution, “not as a race, but as members of the 
Chur zh equal in the faith.” Bishop Watterson, of 
Columbus, and others, also addressed the Convention. 
A paper was read by Dr. Bolton, of Washington, who 
said, that although there were 8,000,000 of colored 
8 in the United States, only 200,000 were Catho- 
ies. 


—There was an unaccountable and most unfortunate 
mistake, ruefully says the “ Evangelist,” in the narra- 
tive presented to the late Presbyterian assembly, which 
stated that there had been during the previous year “‘a 
net gain of 103,092 ” in our church membership. This 
extraordinary statement was noted at the time, but the 
figures necessary to a correction were not at the mo- 
ment available. But every one at all familiar with 
such matters could see that a net gain such as this, 
amounting nearly to fourteen per cent., would be un- 

leled in our history, or in that of any other reli 

1ous body in the country. At such a rate the denomi- 
nation would double itself every seven years! The 
additions by profession during the year, as given in the 
statistics recently published by the stated clerk, were 
49,130, as given in the narrative 79,217. The addi- 
tions by letter vary but little, being 36,634 in the first 
statement mentioned, and 39,859 in the narrative. 
These minor variations are easily explained, but the 
difference of 30,000 in the aggregate of admissions on 
profession is inexplicable. 

—The eighth General Conference for Bible Study and 
Equipment for Service will be held at Northfield, 
Mass., from July 31 to August 10, and among the 
speakers will be : the Rev. A. J. Gordon and the Rev. 
Mr. Gumbart, of Boston; Professor Moorhead; Major 
D. W. Whittle ; Dr. Marcus Rainsford, of London ; 
John G. Wooley ; George D. Mackay, of New York ; 
Bishop Thoburn, of India, and the Rev. F. E. Marsh, 
of England. The leaders of song will be Ira D. San- 
key and George C. Stebbins. Mr. Moody invites to 
this Conference “all Christians who long for closer 
communion with God, and more spiritual wisdom, zeal, 
and power to dohis work.” Arrangements have been 
made by which one may obtain a ticket from this city 
to Northfield and return for 84 50 on the Norwich line 
of steamers. This includes a berth on the steamer 
which leaves New York in the afternoon, arriving in 
New London in time for the morning train for North- 
field. The tickets will be good from July 28 to August 
13 inclusive. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles W. Mallory was installed as pastor of the church 
in West Hartford, Conn., on July 10. 

—D. A. Holman has begun work at Whiting, Ind. 

—T. M. Price declines a call to Granite Falls, Minn. 

Moses M. Martin, of Thres Oaks, Mich., accepts a call 
to Allegan. 

—H. W. Dowding was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Tamworth, N. H., on July 8. 

—Q. F. Phayer accepts a call to Farmington, Wyoming. 

—H, O. Lawrence accepts a call to Dawson, Minn. 

—Robert Chambers, formerly a missionarv of the Ameri- 
can Board in Turkey accepts a call to East Hartford, Conn. 

. P. Harvey has been installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Ware Center, Mass. 

len A. Taylor, of Andover Seminary, has received a 

call to Stuart, Iowa; accepts, and begins work September 1. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—E. C. Wyley accepts a call to Knoxboro’, N. I. 

—John Adair, of Seymour, Ia., has received a call from 
Portland, Ind. 

—George Benangh accepts a call from Camden, N. J. 

— Jen W. Porter, formerly pastor of the Woodside 
Church of Newark, N. J., died on July 16. 

—James M. Farrar, formerly pastor of the Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, will be installed in 
September as pastor of the First Reformed Church of this 
city. 

J. L. Countermine accepts a call to Glidden, Ia. 

—J. J. Gorby accepts a call to Rensselaer, Ind 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—H. Bernard Carpenter, pastor for many years of the Old 
College Street Church of ton before its union with Dr. 
Hale’s church, died at Bar Harbor, Me., on Thursday last. 

—E. M. Chesley has accepted an appointment in the Uni- 
tarian Theological School at Meadville, Penn., as instructor 
in Philosophy and Church History. 

—Z. A. Poste has become pastor of the Christian Church 
at 7 * 


N. 1. 

wist, pastor of the First Unitarian Church at 
Whitman, Mass., died last week at the age of sixty-eight. 

—H. A. Spafford, formerly rector of St. George's Church 
P. E.). — N. Y., died in that eity on July 15, at the 
age of seventy-four. 

—F. S. Dobbins has accepted a call to the Baptist church 
at Frankford. Pa. 

— Lyman Palmer has become pastor of the Baptist church 
at Kankguna, Wis. 

— *— Allen has resigned the Baptist church at Salis- 
bury, N. V. 

P. 8. Grant declines a call to St. John's Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.' 


The study of the old religions is in this generation 
far more difficult and also far more fruitful than it 
has ever been before. ‘Scientific inquiry into the 
origin of all human institutions has taken posses- 
sion of this field among the rest, and given new 
thoroughness to the examination of the materials 
at hand, while exploration and excavation have 
greatly increased these materials. Perhaps this is 
even more true in regard to the Shemitic religions 
than in regard to others. The Old Testament re- 
ligion, with its ancient neighbors, the Pheenician, 
Babylonian and Assyrian modes of worship, the 
heathenism of Moabite, Aramean and Arab, the 
beginnings of Christianity and the rise of Moham- 
medanism have all come in for their share of fresh 
and newly-equipped study. Many old bits of 
knowledge have been set in new relations, many 
new bits have been added. We are still far from 
having a complete religious history of the Shemitic 
peoples from the time of their division, let alone 
one of their earlier, undivided life. It is not likely 
that we ever shall have it. But we know the road 
along which it is to be sought, and we may expect 
considerable approaches to it, by the aid of pa- 
tience, earnestness, sharp observation and cool judg- 
ment. The severest study is here abundantly worth 
the while. It is difficult to appreciate the light 
that might fall upon the Hebrew religion—to specify 
what naturally occurs to us first—if we could learn 
the exact religious condition of the Hebrews before 
Moses, and before Abraham. 

Professor Smith attacks the problem at one of 
its roots—perhaps its top root—by making the ear- 
lie t known forms of Arabian heathenism the basis 
of his examination. Research among little known 
Arabic writers, together with a careful study of 
those better known, and a patient employment of 
all tributary means, such as personal observation 
and (very largely) the results of inquiries in other 
little developed forms of religion, have put him in 
a position where his judgments are worthy of the 
highest respect. It will seem to many that he has 
failed to give to Assyriology the place in his inves- 
tigations which it has the right to claim. That 
place is not the first, as some enthusiasts might 
assert. We know the Babylonian and Assyrian 
religion imperfectly as yet, and what we do know 
is, for the most part, not primitive. Yet it ought 
to have a much more prominent influence in deter- 
mining our views of the primitive religion of the 
common ancestors of Assyrian, Babylonian, Aram- 
ean, Arabian, and Hebrew than Professor Smith 
seems willing to concede toit. At least some ques- 
tions which he answers ought to be regarded as still 
open, until the testimony of Babylonia is heard. 
It is, however, right that the Arabian traditions, so 
far as we can understand and trace them, should be 
considered of fundamental consequence, for in Ara- 
bia, we are among primitive habits and on primi- 
tive soil. 

In his whole treatment of the subject the author 
is concerned to receive the full testimony of the 
facts, and to present such results only as are justi- 
fied by careful induction. This does not exclude 
hypothesis, and upon some hypotheses, perhaps, 
undue stress is laid. It is, however, quite as true 
in the history of religious as in any other branch 
of science, that advance is made through hypotheses. 
Dr. Smith has certainly promoted the science with 
which he is here concerned, to a most decided de- 


The book is in the form of lectures—a series of 
eleven given at Aberdeen, on the Burnett Founda- 
tion, in the winter of 1888-89, a second series, 
in continuation of the subject, bas been given 
in 1889-90, and the third, the concluding series, 
is expected next winter. When these shall be 
published we shall have, in three volumes, a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject proposed by the trus- 
tees of the Burnett Fund; viz., “The primitive 
religions of the Semitic peoples, viewed in relation 
to other religions, and to the spiritual religion of 
the Old Testament and of Christianity.” 

The first five lectures are occupied with the early 
ideas of the relation between a god and his worship- 
ers, between a god and particular things and 
places, and between men and particular things and 
places regarded as holy, involving some discussion 


Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series. The 
Fundamental Institutions. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A., 


LL. D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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of the fundamental conception of holiness, and the 
whole question of sanctuaries, or sacred places, but 
always in its elementary forms. The last six lec. 
tures are devoted to the subject of sacrifice, its 
materials, modes, and significance. 

In the former half, the views presented are re- 
markably fresh and strong, in some cases quite 
novel, in all cases suggestive and supported by 
rational evidences. It would be impossible to name 
them all here, and confusing to attempt it. Among 
the chief ones is that of the nature of the religious 
community, as intimately connected, and, indeed, at 
bottom identical, with the social and political com- 
munity, having a physical bond of union, in blood 
relationship, a bond which included the tribal deity 
with the tribe. According to this, the thought of 
a god as his people's father, and that of a goddess 
as mother, in a physical sense, more or less realis- 
tically understood, was intimately bound up with 
the organism of the community. The idea of a 
divine kingship came later. Another is the bearing 
upon this of the totemism current in many lands, 
by which men are considered to have a physical tie 
with animals and with certain inanimate things. 
Another is that of the association of the ideas of 
—— and uncleanness, and the close resemblance 
between these and the taboo of other early peoples. 
Still another is the discussion of the sanctuary, the 
altar, and other sacred objects. All these, and the 
rest, are illustrated, and some of them profusely, 
from actual historical phenomena, and they are 
expounded with remarkable acuteness and grasp of 
relations. The whole discussion is unusually con- 
crete and vivacious for a subject so ren ote and 
involving so many abstruse elements. 

The general criticism which we should make 
upon these earlier lectures is that they unduly em- 
phasize the physical, communal and traditional, to 
the neglect of the metaphysical, personal, and dog- 
matic elements of a primitive religion. The former 
characteristics are deeply important. They have 
been far too much overlooked, especially by Bible 
students and theologians. The proper recognition 
of them imparts a new and distinctly human in- 
terest to the study in hand, and is the path to the 
solution of some very intricate problems. But they 
do not form the only element in the case. It is 
much more complex. Metaphysical conceptions— 
vague and crude, no doubt—ideas of reality trans- 
cending the physical sphere cannot be denied to 
primitive peoples—least of all to primitive Shem- 
ites. They are more elusive than the others, and 
less likely to be clearly grasped, described, and 
handed down, but they are actual. The problem 
is, how to adjust what we can learn of them to the 
more tangible, obvious, physical, and practical feat- 
ures of the religion of primitive times. Without the 
metaphysical and spiritual basis, existing at least in 
rudimentary germs of religious thought, and, still 
more, of emotion, one cannot see how a revelation 
could have been received by men. Professor Smith 
is a friend of revealed religion, and the mistake 
which he has made is rather that of over emphasis 
and extreme statement on one side than of blank 
denial on the other. But this object does not 
warrant a rejection of the positive results set 
forth. If any of them do not stand criticism, this 
can be made to appear only after a searching ex- 
amination. At present, they challenge every stu- 
dent to give them full hearing, and take them 
into the account in forming any opinion on matters 
within this field. 

Perhaps the later lectures on sacrifice will have 
more general interest. 

The chief form of animal sacrifice known to 
early Shemitic history was that in which the essen- 
tial feature is the partaking of the sacrifice in 
common, by the god and his worshipers. Dr. 
Smith not only shows this anew with clearness and 
convincing evidence, but he shows further that the 
“meal,” or cereal offerings have the significance 
of a tribute paid by the worshiper from the prod- 
uce of the soil,” that, since nomadic life is older 
than agriculture, the communion meal is older than 
the tribute of cereals, and still further, that the 
idea of the sacrificial meal as an act of communion 
is older than sacrifice in the sense of tribute” (p. 
227). 

The importance of this view needs no emphasis. 
The capacity of the communion meal for develop- 
meut is great, both in the direction of the physical 
excitement and wild excess of later Oriental heath- 
endom, and in the lofty significance of such partici- 
pation which appears in mature forms of spiritual 
religion. 

This communion idea did not, however, remain 
alone, nor was the idea of tribute, which arose in 
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connection with the growth of agriculture among 
the Shemitee, the only additional feature in sacri- 
fice. Piacular or atoning sacrifices cannot be over- 
looked in early Shemitic religion any more than in 
that of the Hebrews. As, more and more, the idea 
of responsibility and moral guilt took root and grew 
in the hearts of the people, these expiatory eacri- 
fices became increasingly prominent. Dr. Smith 
holds quite strongly to the opinion that sacrifices of 
the form which came to be appropriated to expia- 
tion were not originally connected with a sense of 
sin and divine wrath—were not, therefore, essen- 
tially different, at the outset, from those already 
considered. That is to say, the expiatory sacrifice 
is one outgrowth from the original sacrifice of com 
munion, in which the natural bond between God 
and people is renewed and strengthened. The 
mode in which he conceives the development 
of the specifically piacular sacrifice is high] 
interesting, not to say ingenious. Starting with 
the position that the victim of the primitive 
animal sacrifice was of a kind felt to be akin 
to the community and its god, and that this very 
fact made sacrifice a comparatively infrequent 
thing, and added to its awe-inspiring mystery, he is 
yet led by the evident necessity of recognizing that 
totemism and its allied ideas belong to the infancy 
of a people, to place somewhat early the time when 
such kinship between men and animals ceased to 
be vividly believed. Habit weuld still lead to the 
use of the same animals in sacrifice, and the idea 
of sacrifice as communion would still demand that 
the sacrifice be akin to the community and its god. 
Hence arose, he thinks, the view, unsupported by 
the real history, that the animal was offered as a 
substitute for that which was really akin to the 
community, and its god —or, in other words, as a sub- 
stitute for human life This artificial theory once 
established, it was but a short step to the further 
notion that at exceptional crises the real thing must 
be used, instead of the customary substitute; and 
hence come human sacrifices. But as soon as hu- 
man sacrifices were practised, a modification of the 
ritual was necessary. Human flesh was too sacred 
to be eaten like the flesh of a camel, and it had to 
be disposed of in some other appropriate way. It 
might be buried or carried away to some remote 
place. Usually, however, it was burned, and this 
became the custom in the case of all sacrifices that 
were not eaten. Whether in this explanation of 
what certainly came to be a characteristic element 
of piacular sacrifice, the burning of the victim, en- 
tire or in part, Dr. Smith has not devised some- 
thing too intricate, and whether the wide-spread 
belief that animal sacrifice was a substitute for hu- 
man can be regarded as totally erroneous, are ques- 
tions which we commend to students in this field of 
research. 

The whole discussion of the book is scientific, 
and it would be out of place to raise questions from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, except in a 
similar spirit, and perhaps unwise, at least, till the 
succeeding courses are published, to raise them at 
all. Indeed, the matter of atoning sacrifice is in its 
significance so intimately related to the nature of 
the Deity, to whom it is offered, that the bearing 
of Dr. Smith’s theory of the origin of separate pi- 
acular sacrifice upon expiation in the theological 
sense must by all means be deferred until he shall 
have expressed himself on this other topic. The 
kind of question which arises it is easy to perceive. 
But whether or not just criticism shall lie against 
him here, his main contention, in which the facts 
within reach give him strong support, ought to be 
received and pondered, and will more abundantly 
enrich theology, the more fully it is appreciated. 
„The one point that comes out clear and strong is 
that the fundamental idea of ancient sacrifice is 
sacramental communion, and that all atoning rites 
are ultimately to be regarded as owing their efficacy 
to a communication of divine life to the worshipers, 
and to the establishment or confirmation of a living 
bond between them and their God.” These words 
occur on the last page of the last lecture, and in 
them the gifted author more than hints at the 
practical value to religious thought of the severe 
studies in which he has made such large attain- 
ments. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, it will be remembered, 
fell and broke her arm during her lecturing tour in 
America last winter. Since that time the same arm 
has met with two other serious accidents. During ber 
return on the “ Etruria” a lurch of the vessel threw 
her upon her shoulder and elbow, and this and a sub 
sequent heavy fall have injured the arm so much that 
her recovery will be a matter of some months. Iler 
literary work is seriously interfered with. 
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BURCKHARDT’S RENAISSANCE. 


There is no period of modern history more 
varied, brilliant and interesting than this first period 
which we call the Renaissance, and there is no 
single work on this period more — 
thorough and philosophical than this volume from 
the hand of an eminent German scholar. Sy- 
mond’s elaborate work on the same period has been 
widely read and is one of the most picturesque, bril- 
liant and fascinating historical surveys which has 
ever come from an English hand. 
writes, however, as a man of letters, while Barck- 
hardt writes as a philosophical student of history. 
Symonds gives us a series of monographs full of 
graphic power and brilliant rhetoric in six volumes, 
and one feels that he has not given us a page too 
much. Burckhardt, on the other hand, in a single 
volume, surveys the whole field and gives us the 
governing principles of the varied and splendid 
drama. Burckhardt takes up the life of the Renais- 
sance from every side; under the title of “The 
State as a Work of Art,” he develops very clearly 
the process by which the modern State was differen- 
tiated from the medieval State. The Development 
of the Individual,” perhaps, the most interesting 
and profound phase of the Renaissance movement, 
he outlines with the greatest clearness, and with a 
wealth of knowledge truly German in its magni- 
tude. The “ Revival of Antiquity” gives him the 
opportunity of telling the thrilling story of the 
rediscovery and repossession of the great literary 
works of antiquity. The Discovery of the 
World and of Man” furnishes him with a theme 
of the profoundest philosophical interest, in the dis- 
cussion of which, are to be found the beginnings of 
modern science, art, philosophy and political econ- 
omy. Society and Festivals and “ Morality and 
Religion,” the closing chapters of the volume, fur- 
nish an admirable survey of the external aspects of 
the Renaissance society and of its moral and re- 
ligious standards and habits. These titles indicate 
Burekhardt's breadth of view, and the range of ter- 
ritory over which he passes in this comprehensive 
survey. 

If the volume were entirely new to English read- 
ers we should give it the great space which such a 
work demands for adequate treatment, but this 
translation was published eight years ago in an 
English edition, and is already widely known to 
American students and readers. The appearance 
of an American edition calls for commendation, 
but not for an elaborate estimate of a work which 
has already taken its place as perhaps the first 
authority on the subject. There are few books so 
valuable as this for students of the political and 
social life of to-day, because that life has its roots 
very largely in the life of the Renaissance period. 
Those who are inclined to take pessimistic views of 
the outcome of contemperary social and industrial 
conditions cannot do better than to study this pict- 
ure of a society immensely alert on the intellectual 
and artistic side, but almost entirely skeptical and 
indifferent on the moral and religious side. If this 
attitude toward morality and religion had been 
merely inactive there might have been some hope ; 
but the reaction from medieval pietism, the dis- 
gust at the corruption of the Church, the charm of 
restored antiquity, and the immense energy let 
loose by the development of individualism, all con- 
spired to make men as brilliant and facile in crime 
as they were in artistic creation. Few men familiar 
with Italy at the time when Savonarola began to 
preach, or a few years later, when the Spaniards 
overran the country, would have predicted for Italy 
anything but absolute dissolution and wreck. There 
is, however, a restorative power in humanity which 
defies all calculation, and, when society seems slowly 
sinking into death, a new vitality inevitably appears 
and the ebb of life is seen to have been but the be- 
ginning of a new inflowing of the tide. Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s book isa fascinating volume from every point 
of view; a piece of which, by reason of its sound- 
ness, its candor and its ability give one a new respect 
for the thoroughness and insight of German 
scholarship. 


Views and Reviews, by W. E. Henley, has the sub- 
title Essays in Appreciation,” and, though one feels 
that with some authors—notably Thackeray and Bal- 
zac—a trifle more of essaying would have induced a 
truer appreciation in Mr. Henley : though, also, there 
is often a one-sidedness in the views and a perverse- 
ness in the reviews—yet, perhaps, these traits only add 
to the very distinct individuality which is impressed on 
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the book. Clever writing and epigrammatic phrasing 
are the excellencies of Mr. Henley’s literary essays 
rather than judicial, carefully-weighed criticism in the 
best sense. Here are a few samples of his power of 
characterization: Of George Meredith, he says: 
“ He is not content to be plain Jupiter ; his lightnin 
are less to him than his fire-works. ... He is tedi- 
ously — A be is brilliant to the point of being 
obscure ; his helpfulness is so extravagant as to worry 
and confound. . . . He is the master and the victim of 
a monstrous cleverness which is neither to hold nor to 
bind, and will not permit him to do things as an honest, 
simple person of genius would.” Disraeli is charac- 
terized as “ worldly and passionate, fantastic and tren- 
chant, cynical and ambitious, flippant and sentimental, 
ornately rhetorical and triumphantly simple in breadth.” 
Heine,“ says Mr Henley,“ had a light hand with the 
branding iron, and marked his subject not more neatly 
than indelibly.” At the close of a talk about Homer 
and Theocritus—perhaps, by the way, the best thing in 
the book—Mr. Henley makes this sudden onslaught 
on some phases of modern literature: “ These many 
centuries the world has had neuralgia; and what has 
come of it is that Robert Elesmere is an ideal, and the 
bleat of the sentimentalist might almost be mistaken 
for the voice of living England.” Sidney’s verses 
“drip with fine love-honey ; but it has been so clarified 
in metaphysics that much of its flavor and sweetness 
has escaped,” while in Herrick, “the air is fragrant 
with new-mown hay ; there is a morning light upon all 
things.” Of Dobson, the author truly says, “ His 
style has distinction, elegance, urbanity, precision and 
exquisite clarity.” The treatment of Balzac is not in 
all points adequate. Only one side of his genius is 
touched when it is said, “ Balzac’s ambition was to 
omnipotent. He would be Michaelangelesque, and 
that by sheer force of minuteness.” An appreciative 
but short paper is devoted to Richard Jefferies, who 
strikes the writer “as a kind of literary Leatherstock- 
3 A sharp hit is that in which Mr. Henley says, 
„M. Guy de Maupassant can write, but hath a devil, 
and we take him not because of his writing but be- 
cause of his devil.” (New York : Charles Seribner's 
Sons. $1.) 


The latest addition to the Town and Country 
Library, in which have appeared a number of excellent 
stories, is Throckmorton, by Mollie Elliot Seawell, (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. $1.) Stories of Virginia life 
have of late years been numerous and not always good. 
There is, however, such an abundance of admirable 
material for social studies in the life of the Old Domin- 
ion that we can well understand its attractions for the 
novelist. There are still to be found there the tradi- 
tions of an o d-time society, dignified, picturesque, and 
with many attractive traits ; a society which produced 
ladies and gentlemen of high personal — of 
accomplished manners, and of a certain social quality 
which had its own peculiar charm. “ Throckmorton ” 
brings before the reader in a very clear and entertain- 
ing fashion some excellent old-time Virginia types. 
The story, although somewhat complicated in its action, 
is still a simple one, and is told with a good deal of 
directness and feeling. It has a certain freshness of 
quality which the jaded novel-reader finds peculiarly 

reeable. It is one of the novels of the season which 
will not be thrown aside if once begun. 


The early chapters of Walter Besant’s latest story, 
Armorel of Lyonesse, have some of the best of that half- 
quaint, half-poetical style of descriptive writing in 
which he delights at times. The young maiden living 
on one of the loneliest of the Scilly isles, with only a 
few old, old people, with still older habits and fashions, 
beside her, is charmingly brought before the reader, and 
her fresh and pure nature forms a fine foil to the Lon- 
don scoundrel whose plots she afterward frustrates. 
This ingenious gentleman, known as the “ cleverest 
man in London,” aspires to fame as artist, poet, 
dramatist, and newspaper writer. As he has not the 
faintest glimmer of genius, he takes the simple plan of 
buying the works of poor but brilliant painters and 
writers, putting his own name upon them, and posing 
before the world as a many-sided prodigy. Personally 
he is a solemn prig, whose commonplace sententiousness 
ought early to have caused the ass beneath the lion's 
skin to have been suspected. The story is amusing, 
though not always consistent, and sometimes a little 
hurried. (New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 


One of the best of recent stories of imaginative ad- 
venture is Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s Aztec Treasure 
House, (New York : Harper & Bros. $1.50). In it, 
all questions of probability or possibility are thrown to 
the winds, and the lover of exciting events may run 
riot in fighting, discoveries of lost cities, and hunting 
for fabulously enormous treasure. A tribe directly 
descended from the ancient Aztecs guard this horde, 
which was to have been used to repel the prophesied 
invasion of the white men. A party of bold Americans 
accompanied by a Mexican priest penetrates this 
stronghold, and after extraordinary perils and escapes, 
carries away precious stones to the value of millions, 
Mr. Janvier is thoroughly well acquainted with the 
country and with its modern inhabitants as well as with 
the ancient traditions, and thus is able to give a con- 
sistent and natural “ local color” to his romance. The 
illustrations are by Frederick Remington and are full 
of spirit. A special word of praise Should be given to 
the cover design which is rich, but not to excess, in 
color, and well suited to the subject. 
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The House of the Wolf. A Romance. By Stanley 
J. Weyman, (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
is a fine tale, full of action, thrilling in incident, and 
nobly conceived. It isa story of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, and recounted as by an eye witness, in a 
foreeful way with a rapid and graphie style that com- 
mands interest and admiration. The singular char- 
acter of the Wolf, the Vidame of Bezers, forms a 
striking central figure, and the heroism of the three 
Caylus boys is most inspiring. Of the half-dozen 
stories of St. Bartholomew’s Eve which we have read, 
this ranks first in vividness, delicacy of perception, 
reserve power, and high principle. 


The Blind Musician, by Vladimir Rovolenko, tran- 
slated from the Russiau by Aline Delano is a piece of 
well wrought psychological study that traces step by 
step the mental development of one born blind. It is 
certainly a fine piece of analysis, and suggestive in 
several ways, particularly to those who may have the 
young blind to train and educate. Besides it is a 
gentle and beautiful story, like some sweet idyl. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Nearly fifty thousand additions were made last 
year to the Bodleian Library of Oxford. 

—Moneure D. Conway has written a life of Haw- 
thorne for the Great Writers’ Series, which will be 

ublished simultaneously in the United States and 
— 

—Mr. Clark Russell is writing a life of Admiral 
Collingwood for publication next year. It will contain 
a number of hitherto unpublished letters, some of which 
possess considerable historical value. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold has promised to write for 

“Scribner’s” three articles upon Japan and Japanese 
life. Mr. Robert Blum, who was sent out by the 
„Magazine, has arrived in Japan, and is making the 
drawings to illustrate these articles, under the guidance 
and suggestion of the author himself. 
In Professor March’s recent review in our columns 
of “ The Century Dictionary,” the definitions of elec- 
trical terms in that work were, through misapprehen- 
sion, attributed to the wrong person. They have been 
written by Professor Thomas U. Mendenhall, now super- 
intendent of the United States Coast Survey, with 
assistance from Professor Thomas Gray, of Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, and Professor E. S. Dana, of Yale. 

—The Appletons will publish immediately a volume 
by the Rev. Julius H. Ward on “The White Moun- 
tains.” It will be a 16mo volume of about 300 pages, 
with illustrations, and a map of the White Mountain 
region. Mr. Ward has spent his summer vacations in 
Northern New Hampshire for several years, and his 
book is an attempt to interpret them to the sympathetic 
imagination, as Wordsworth and Emerson have dealt 
with forests and mountains in their various writings. 

—Mr. Charles Booth, who has undertaken to write an 
account of life and labor as seen in the East End of 
London, a chapter in present English history of more 
importance than speeches in Parliament, is well on the 
way with his second volume, his plan embracing four. 
This second volume will probably be ready in March 
of next year. It relates to the southern and central 
districts, and will be illustrated with “ poverty maps 
for all London,” carefully covered to show the various 
grades of social misery. 

—The Giunta Series is the name given to a series 
just announced by Dodd, Mead & Co,, of thiscity. It 
will contain modern classics of English authorship or 
in English translation. Care will be taken to inelude 
only suitable volumes which are not to be found in 
other collections. The character of the series is indi- 
cated by the titles of those already decided on: Austin 
Dobson’s “Four Frenchwomen,” Charles Reade's 
„Christie Johnstone,” the “Journal of Maurice de 
Guerin,” and Reade’s “ Peg Woffington.” The title of 
the series, Giunta (pronounced Joonta), is the name of 
the great family of printers of classics, whose presses 
were established in Florence, Venice, and Geneva in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 

—The July number of the“ Nineteenth Century“ 
opens with a paper by Sir J. Pope Hennessy, entitled, 
“The African Bubble,” in which he briefly discusses 
the relative positions of England and Africa on this 
now the most important question engaging the attention 
of the world. Professor Huxley takes the new theo- 
logical book, “ Lux Mundi,” as a text for the scientific 
interpretation of Scripture in an article entitled Lux 
Mundi’ and Science.” He directs his special attention 
to the story of the Flood. The editor, Mr. Knowles, 
raises the question of memorials in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and explains, with the aid of two plans, how much 
room there is still unoccupied. The King of Sweden 
concludes his Memoir of Charles XII., dealing with 
the later years of the hero’s life. Anarticle on Official 
Polytheism in China, by A. C. Lyall, treats of the 
official religion of China and the extent which it per- 
meates official society. Frederick Greenwood, the late 
editor of the“ Pall Mall Gazette and one of the fore- 
most of English journalists, writes on the “ Press and 
Government,” and shows how intimate the connection 
between the two sometimes is. Oscar Wilde contrib- 
utes the first own of a dialogue entitled “The True 
Function and Value of Criticism ; with some Remarks 
on the Importance of Doing Nothing.” There are 
several other papers. (New York: Leonard Seott 
Publication Co.) 


4. 
* 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


NATIONAL LIQUOR AND LOTTERY PROBLEMS. 


There are two kindred problems upon which the 
sober people of this country ought to secure imme- 
diate legislation—and can secure it if, through the 
pulpit and the press, through petitions and through 
personal letters to their Congressmen, they are 
ready to do earnest work. These are the suppres- 
sion of inter-State traffic in lottery tickets and 
liquors wherever State traffic therein is prohib- 
ited. 

The past fortnight has been full of news bearing 
upon these two problems. In Bridgeport, Conn., 
a liquor dealer has gone to the absurd length of 
claiming that under the original-package decision 
he might, without any local license whatever, sell a 
bottle of ale, provided he handed it to his customer 
uncorked, though he handed a corkscrew with it. 
The court overthrew this claim without ceremony ; 
but it could not have overthrown it at all had each 
bottle of ale been imported from another State 
in as eparate paper box. So much for the law- 
breaking attitude which the original package decis- 
ion is leading the liquor dealers toassume. Among 
the prohibitionists it is leading to a defiance of the 
laws even more startling. In the little town of 
Leland, Iowa, a public meeting has been held, at 
which the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court has been “nullified” in a spirit as aggres- 
sive as ever inspired South Carolina Secessionists. 
One of the resolutions adopted declared “ that if any 
person or persons should open an original package 
house in the neighborhood of Leland, he should be 
tarred and feathered and cowhided out of the vil- 
lage and vicinity.” All through the staunch Re- 
publican States of Iowa, Kansas, and Maine it 
is being asserted in the boldest terms that the 
State’s right to regulate the liquor traffic is superior 
to the Nation’s right to forbid such regulation. To 
put a stop to this anomalous state of affairs is not 
only the duty of everyone who cares for the inter- 
ests of temperance, but of everyone who cares for 
the democratic principle that each State should be 
left free to regulate its domestic concerns so long 
as it does not in any way interfere with, or dis- 
criminate against, the interests of sister States. 

The demand for Congressional action to suppress 
the Louiriana Lottery rests upon the same State’s 
rights principle. If the State of Louisiana wishes 
to raise a part of her public revenues by authorizing 
this institution to pick the pockets of her own citi- 
zens, the people of other States would have little 
right to object. But this is just what the State of 
Louisiana would never think of doing, and if 
Congress can take action by which this Louisiana 
institution shall be kept from fleecing the people of 
other States where this traffic is forbidden as crim- 
inal, there is little chance that the charter would be 
reissued. 

There are a number of bills before Congress now 
which can be brought out of the committee-room in 
which they are pigeon-holed, if the serious-minded 
people of the country will but make an earnest pro- 
test. One secular paper after another has taken up 
the cause of Congressional action, and the post- 
_ office department seems to be ready to execute 
faithfully and fully any powers which may be en- 
trusted to it. Judge Tyner, the Assistant Attorney- 
General of the Department, in an interview with 
the Washington correspondent of the Evening 
Post,” speaks as follows of the changes which are 
needed: “The law,” he says, “is especially weak 
in three directions. The first is, that we are re- 
duced to all sorts of subterfuges to make sure that 
a letter is unmailable. The language of the statute, 
section 3,894, is explicit enough in forbidding that 
letters and circulars concerning lotteries, gift-con- 
certs, and the like shall be carried in the mail. 
But the legal decisions and opinions have narrowed 
this down, so that we must positively know, not 
merely suspect, the character of the missive before 
confiscating it; and it has been held that the per- 
son mailing the offensive document must be acting 
in the interest of the lottery, the law not applying, 
for instance, to the mere purchaser of aticket; and 
further, the more and more restricted definitions of 
the word ‘ circular,’ shutting out newspaper adver- 
tisements and similar publications, have given us 
much trouble. All the lottery company has to do 


is to seal its envelopes, and we are almost powerless 
for the time being, for the penalty of breaking a 
seal is a good deal heavier than the penalty for 
abusing the privileges of the mails. (From one to 
tive hundred dollars and costs.) 

The second great point of weakness in the law 
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is, that the offense is localized, and you are confined 
to one place in bringing your prosecution. The 
local atmosphere is flatly against you. It is nearly 
impossible for the Government to get a jury to con- 
vict under such circumstances, and you have all 
your trouble for nothing. What we need, there- 
fore, next to a law which shall broaden the defini- 
tion of ‘circulars’ so as to include tickets and 
advertisements, is one which shall make the unlaw- 
ful sending by mail a continuous offense, so as to 
enable us to seek a conviction in any of the judicial 
districts through which the letter or eireular may 


pass. 

“ The third glaring defect was made manifest 
when a former Postmaster-General (Judge Gresh- 
am), himself a distinguished jurist, ordered the 
non-delivery of registered matter addressed to 
M. A. Dauphin, the manager of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery, under section 3,929 of the Revised Statues, 
having sufficient ‘evidence satisfactory to him,’ as 
the law requires, that Dauphin was carrying on an 
unlawful trade. But Dauphin simply threw him- 
self back in his chair and laughed at the Govern- 
ment. ‘You may bother me personally, if you 
choose,’ said he, ‘but you have no authority to 
trouble a legitimate banking concern.’ So out he 
came with an advertisement instructing his corre- 
spondents to address all their registered letters to 
the New Orleans National Bank, an institution 
doing a general business under a charter from the 
United States. 

„Give us a statute making newspapers unmailable 
when they contain lottery advertisements, bringing 
everybody under the ban who assists in the business 
even as a patron, giving jurisdiction to courts all along 
the line over which the unlawful letters and circulars 
are carried, and authorizing the non-delivery of 
mail to any advertised agent, even if it bea banking 
corporation, just as much as if it were a private 
individual, and we can hope to do something. Until 
we are given such aid, we must sit still and see fifty 
thousand sealed packages of lottery correspondence 
put into the mail every week right here under our 
eyes in the city of Washington.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
are 


yeither through the columns of the paper or by personal 
he answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I would like very much to know your views concerning the 
eathen who die without having an opportunity of having 
the Gospel preached to them. In conversing with a minis- 
ter a few days ago, he expressed his belief that they were 
condemned, and used this as an argument, Why did God 
send his only Son into the world to convert the heathen if 
they could be saved without the knowledge of our Heavenly 
Father?“ Is it your belief that our Heavenly Father, who 
is full of mercy, will condemn his children who have had no 
means of learning to love him. T. B. 
Your friend’s argument from the sending of Christ 
can apply only to those to whom Christ comes. As to 
others, Jesus’s parable of the sheep and the goats shows 
that it is doing the works of Christ which saves even 
those who have not known him by name. See Romans 
ii., 13-16. God has appointed no man to live under 
conditions iu which salvation is impossible. The prin- 
ciple is certain ; the application of it goes beyond our 
knowledge. ‘ 


In your issue of June 12, the question is asked whether 
one who has been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church 
need be re-baptized on joining the Protestant Church. To 
my great surprise you auswer—that it is unnecessary! Can 
it be possible that you consider the Roman Catholic Church 
a Christian Church? I also will ask a question, Whither 
are you tending ? 

OnE Or Your Anx10Us SUBSCRIBERs. 

We are going to adhere to the doctrine which has 
been steadfastly maintained in the American churches 
from their first planting, viz., that baptism into the 
name of the Divine Trinity, by whomsoever adminis- 
tered, if in good faith, is valid. The primitive Con- 

regationalists acknowledged the validity of Roman 
Catholic baptism. The contention of those Presbyter- 
ians who, with Dr. Schaff, are seeking to expunge from 
the Westminster Confession its reference to the Pope 
as Antichrist, is, that the Church of Rome, notwith- 
standing its errors, is a Christian Church. 


Will you kindly give a definition or description of hypo- 
erite, with special reference to the question: Whether he 
is always consciously and intentionally a deceiver — like the 
gambler who pretends to be a friend to his victim, while he is 

lotting and completing the ruin of that victim ; or, whether 
sometimes deceives himself? In other words, did not 
some of the hypocrites (Scribes and Pharisees) whom Christ 
denounced, really think that they were much holier and 
better than other people? And was it not a part of the work 
of Jesus to unveil them to their own eyes, to show them their 
true character which before they had not W . 
A hypoerite is one who feigns what he is not, while a 
dissembler is one who conceals what he is. All hypo- 
crisy begins in conscious insincerity ; butin its develop- 
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ment into a habit the consciousness of wrong is often 
lost, just as in other cases of habitual sin. It was for 
this reason that Jesus so often characterized the Phari- 
sees as “blind.” Doubtless they did not know that 
they had become as bad as they were. 


_ 1, Is the bite of a human being always fatal, where there 
is abrasion of the skin? 2. What are the symptoms of such 
poisoning ? 3. Is there any remedy? 4. What Christian 
sect predominates in the United States? 5. Is not blue an 
unknown color in the rose? 6. Dees the perfume of tube- 
roses when very strong cause disease of the heart? 7. Is it 
true that snakes have * of fixing the gaze of human 
beings, and, if so, are all snakes capable of this act? 8. 
What is the simplest method of preparing sympathetic ink ? 
9. Is it true that the Grecian women are very plain? 10. 
Will the same description apply to the Greek men? 11. Is 
not Greece a healthier country than it was ten years ago? 
12. Is there any foundation for the statement that the inhabi- 
tants of that country are addicted to untruthfulness more 
than any other people? 13. Is there any know permanent 
cure for the liquor and tobacco habit? 14. Is the crime of 
suicide especially prevalent among the French? 15. Is it 
true that climate influences temper? Ifso, why? 16. Has 
Mrs. 7 left the stage 17. Is there an lish tran- 
slation of Herodotus? If so, where may I obtain it? 18. 
How many children has Lord Tennyson ? G. A. 


Our friend seeks knowledge with avidity, but his 
questions are somewhat desultory. At first thought, 
we were inclined to advise him to read an encyclopedia 
through, but will try to answer by the card. 1. No. 
2 and 3. Don’t know. 4. In numbers, the Roman 
Catholics, if we may call them a sect. 5. We believe 
so. 6. No. 7. Probably not. 8. See Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia. 9. It is a matter of opinion. 10. Ditto. 
11. Don’t know. 12. Travelers do not speak highly of 
the veracity of theGreeks. 13. Yes ; stop using them. 
14. Not so prevalent as with the Germans. 15. Some- 
times. 16. No. 17. Yes; ask any bookseller. 18. 
Can some reader tell ? 


Can you refer me to any book or magazine which wo 
ive * something of the — and writings of = 
olstoi ? , A. L. P. 
See a life by Isabella F. Hap „published by T. I. 
Crowell, (Boston and New York. $1.25). Also an 
article by Mr. Kennan in “The Century,” perhaps a 
year and a-half ago. : 


Will you give the meaning of the word Delsarte ?”’ * 


Delsarte is the name of the founder of the Delsartian 
system of expression and training in acting, carriage, 
and exercise. E. S. Werner, of New York, publishes 
books expounding the system. 


What magazine recently published an article by Brad- 
laugh on the subject — Scepticism, its gain to the world ’’— 
(I don't know that my wording is exact). S. A. R. 


A can remove gilt letters from a book cover thus: Sharpen, 
pencil-like, the end of a bit of soft pine wood; nibble the 

int a little ; then dampen the brush-like end which you 

ve with the tongue, and with this little brush 1 — rub 
the gilded letters. They will soon disappear, but the impress 
of the type may remain. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THAT FRATERNAL DISCUSSION. 


Io the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been much interested in reading a criticism 
of Lyman Abbq;t by his brother Edward, and I am 
impelled to jot down a few thoughts as they have oc- 
cured to an outsider. I could not but be surprised, 
that of the nineteen texts quoted by Edward Abbott to 
establish an important, and one generally regarded as 
an essential doctrine of Christianity, only one is from the 
sayings of its founder, and in that one, the language is 
unquestionably figurative. Will not a higher, and 
truer criticism, before long, come to regard the writ- 
ings of the Apostles to be just what they are, namely, 
the expression of their personal opinions? May they 
not have been sometimes mistaken? What warrant 
have we for assuming that Paul, Peter, James or John 
were able to draw any truer conclusions from the con- 
tents of the four gospels than Lyman Abbott, H. W. 
Beecher, Dr. Channing, and a thousand others—es- 
pecially if we accept the claim of Edward Abbott, 
that the Sprit of Truth” is now, as well as has been 
“inthe church.” Of course no liberal, and I think I am 
safe in adding, no intelligent thinker will claim that the 
members of any particular division of “ the church” 
are under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that no 
other honest and capable students of the Bible are. 

BurNERSVILLE, W. Va. A. S. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The last clause of my letter on the attitude of the 
Church toward the working class reads, as printed : 
“With experience and unmistakable evidence before 
me, I am constrained to repeat what in one of these 
papers on labor issues has been said.“ eto. It should 
have read: With experience and unmistakable evi- 
dence before me, I am constrained to repeat what J 
have said, in one of three papers on labor issues: The 
Church is not in sympathy with the masses, and in that 
proportion in which she has failed to so place herself 
for the moral, spiritual, and material betterment of 
these, just that much has she fallen short of her trust.” 

R. W. MatTHEWs. 


* 
— 

— 

— 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. By A- 
author of Faul.“ “A 
— from the World’s Wing,” etc. Cloth, 


** He treats his subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of Jesus have an eleva influ- 
ence on mankind. The book is written in a bright 
and engaging spirit.’’— Boston Gazelle. 
MESSALINA. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By Atozrvon Sypwey Loan. author of Jesus 
in Modern Life, etc. I2mo. Cloth, $1 00. 


„A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds 
in strong situations and lines cf great beauty and 
force.’’— Washington Tribune. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


By Sto N. Patren, Ph.D. (Halle), Professor of Po- 

‘litical Economy in the University of Pennsylvania 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PRO- 
TECIION. limo. Cloth, $1.0. 

** The atyle is — 1 and easily understood, and al- 
together it is a book decidedly worthy tne attention 
of the student of social and economic problems. 
New York Epoch. 

THE PREMISES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A modest but powerful treatise. In its line it is 
one of the marked books of the season, and to the 
student of deep and vital questions of economics it 
must be highly valuable.“ — Chicago /ater- Ocean, 


NEW NOVELS. 


MISS BRECKINRIDGE. A Daughter 
of Dixie. By a Nashville pen. Square i2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A notable contribution to that charming lighter 
literature which is so popular now. On the whole, 
Miss Breckinridge’ is a literary success of which 
Nashville has just cause to be p — American, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ILIAN; Or, The Curse of the Old 
South Church of Boston. A Tale of the 
late Civil War. By Carta James J. Kane, 
U. S. N. New Eailion. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.0. 

*** Tlian’ certaialy has in it sufficient stirring adv: n- 
ture aad supernatural mystery to satisfy the most 
in reader of fiction. The description of block- 
ade-running and naval engegements are graphically 
presented. Philadeiphia kecord. 

Ep- 


PEARL POWDER. By ANNIE 
warpss. Lippincott’s Select Beries of Novels.“ 
Paper, 50 cents. Cio h. 75 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of pric >. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., - Philadelphia. 


A NEW 


INTERNATIONAL NOVEL 
In the Town and Country Library. 


EXPATRIATION 


A Tale of Anglomaniacs. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARISTOCRACY.” 


i2mo. Paper, 50 cts. Special cloth bind- 
ing, $1.00. 
Wat THs Press says or “ Arnistocracy.” 

The Critic says: It is seldom one comes across a 
bit of satire so pointed, brilliant, and effective as the 
anonymous skit called Aristocracy.’’’ 

The Tribune says: This is undoubtedly an amus- 
ing book. 

The Boston Traveller says: The book will make a 
sensation 

The Sun says : This book has not a dull page in it.“ 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLISHERs, 
1. 3. & 5 Bonp SrRxET. New Lokk. 


The Giant of the Monthites.““ 
Now Ready. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers. 


The adventures of Tartarin are 
becoming exciting and more and 
more delightful.— V. F. 7rzdune. 


Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS: 


No, not Cool, but filled with that Restful, Harmoni- 
ous, Soothing Music which helps one wonder- 
fully to endure extremes of weather, 

Hot or Cold. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Piano Classics. Vol. |. 
Piano Classics 


Sabbath Day Music 33 pieces 
Yperatic Piano Collection operas.... . 
Young Players’ Popular Coll’n. 51 pieces. #1 
Classic 4-Hand Collection. i duets....... 1 
Old Familiar Dances. 10) pieces 50 cents. 


VOCAL. 

On the whole, the most popular collection of light, 
merry, company-entertaining songs is Col- 
lege Songs. 82 bright melodies. 50 
cents. Nearly 290,000 sold. 


Popular Song Collection. 

Choice Sac los. “son 
Choice Sacred Solos. Low Voice. 40 rongs. #1 
Song Classics. Sop. or Ten Vol. I. % songs. 
Song Classis. 8 p. or Ten. Vol.2 39 songs. 1 
song C Low Voice. 47 song.. 81 
Classic Karitone and tass Songs. 33 sorgs. #1 
Classic Tenor Songs. 6 ogg i 
Classic Vocal Duets. 26 duets ; 1 
Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 1788.81 


Send on your $, and receive book by return mail. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broad ay. New York. 
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FICTIO 


SCRIBNERS AUGUST 


WITH SIX GMPLETE ILLUSTRATED STORIES 
AND MANY 2TAER ENTERTAINING FEATURES 
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NUMBER Prick 25 Cents: 
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LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Youx Orr. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
- The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 


WINNOWED SONGS Sankey. 


largest. strongest cheapest, and best Sunday Schoni 
Song Book published. Price, 35 cents ber copy in 
any quantity, expressage not prepaid. If by mail, 


5 centa et popy additional. 
BIGLOW MAIN. Tae JOHN CHURCH CO 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 126. 


Ruobz Istanp, Kast Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. -— 
Founded 1802 Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electriclight. Eadewed. Tweive 
courses. §200 a year, September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue, write to Rev. F. D. Bare. D. D. 


W asurneoron, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. —Select 
and Day School for Young Ladies and 
e ree 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. CABELL. 


Wisconsin, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 


cal and Scientific Courses. Beauti ul location. 
Expenses low. Forty-fourth year. Opens S-ptem- 
ber 9. Epwargp D. Eaton, LL D., President. 


Faance, Paris. 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (Univer- 


sité de Paris) offers an attractive home to a 
few young men. French lessons and conversation. 
Preparation for college examinations. Good table. 
Choice location—between Boulevard Haussmann and 
Champs Elysées. Bend forcircular. Address 51 Rue 
de Miromespil. 


Nallonal Teachers Bureau, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th St., New York 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and country schools. Make application without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN VN. J.) FEMALE 


COLLEGE. Graduating Courses in Belles-let- 
tres Vocal and Instrumental Music. Degrees con- 
ferred. r and [fypewriting. Ia all re- 
spects one of the best schools in the State. 

Rev. Wu. C. Bowen, A. M., President. 


In all Departments, 
U 8 C PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, c. 


Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerta, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady Stu- 
dents. Calendarfree. Fall Term begins Sept. 11, 1800. 
NEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY. 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


E. Tourres. Dir. 
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CHANCE FOR ALL 
*o Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea. A TRI L 
Of 3‘¢ pounds of Fine Tea, ither 
Oolovg, Japan, Imp rial. Gun- 

owder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

rgirh Breakfast, or Sun Sun 
Choy, rent by mail on receipt of 
$2.10. Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever « ffered to get orders tor 
our celebrated Teas, Coff es, and Bikirg Powder For 
full particulars atdress THE GREAT AMERI@AN 
TEA CO., 3l and 32 Vesey St., N. V. P.O. Box . 


ATAME AR 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
wilt be published under this heading, for 
subscribers on y, at SO cents a week. Two 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


GIRt. WANTED for general housework and 
washing ; at Co: gregational parsonage ; in Massa 
chusetts hill town, nine miles from raii:road; $lv 
per month; family of three; permanent situ 
tion. Adaress Pastor, No. 7,95, care Christian 


Union. 


WANTED- United States silver dollars of 19M; 
will pay one hendred dollars fcr those in good 
condition. High prices peid for al other old and 
rare United States silv x, nickel. and copper coin 
to 1878. Complete list of all premium Unite 

tes coin and prices paid, ten centa— stamps or 
1 * L. G. Grund, Philadelphia, Pa., P.-O. Box 


BOARDERS WANTED.—A young widow lady, 
baving a home plea antiy located in New Haven, 
onn., desires to take into it and board two 
adults, motber and daughter preferred. Address 
Mrs. Mary A. Higby, No. 1,252 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE of mature experi- 
ence, with distinguished patronage, desires em 
ploy ment 48 a teacher vuld stert a echool in a 
got locati n. Address Teacher, No. 7,903, office 
of Christian Union. 


TO RENT—Until 8 ptember 15, at Summit. N. J. 
on the Orange Mouotains—a cottage, fully fur- 
pished and most 
to New York via 


situated; easy access 
orria & Kasex Kailroad. Terms 


& COMPANY'S 
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HE morning papers print almost 

daily of late accounts of terrifie 
cyclones and tornadoes. As these words 
are written there is a thunder-storm 
rattling overhead. How little the 
average man or woman understands of 
the phenomena of the weather; and 
how much he might add to his own 
comfort by a little study of their 
causes. This season when nature is 
apt to show herself in violent moods, 
is peculiarly an appropriate one for 
such a study. General Greely has 
given the subject wise and able discus- 
sion in his book, “ American Weather” 
(octavo, $2.50, Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broad- 
way, New York). Its object is to 
give clearly and simply without the 
use of mathematics, an idea of meteor- 
ology. The introductory chapters 
treat briefly of methods of measuring 
atmospheric pressure, temperature, and 
other meteorological phenomena, while 
the rest of the book is a detailed eli- 
matology of the United States. The 
vast amount of material collected by 
the Signal Service and the State mete- 
orological service has been made use 
of. The volume contains chapters on 
hot and cold waves, blizzards, hail- 
storms, and cyclones, and so forth, and 
so forth. It is illustrated with en- 
gravings, and besides has twenty-four 
charts. Apart from its interest to the 
student of meteorology, it is a mine of 
information, both useful and curious, 
to the general reader. Wedearn, for 
instance, that the chart of mean annual 
rain fall for the whole northern hemi- 
sphere presents irregularities impossi- 
ble to summarize, but very curious to 
study. An area of Asia larger than 
the whole of North America has the 
scant rain fall of our far west desert 
districts, and “there is probably no 
part of the face of the globe where 
such an enormous area of country is 
favoured with moderate rains—from 
thirty to sixty inches per year—as that 
portion of the United States east of 
the 97th meridian.” The largest rain 
fall in the world is at Cherrapunji, 
Assam, India, which is on the side of 
@ precipitous mountain four thousand 
feet high, facing the southwest mon- 
soon. It averages four hundred and 
ninety-three inches. In August, 1841, 
two hundred and sixty-four inches or 
twenty-two feet fell, and in five sueces- 
sive days thirty inches per day fell. 
In 1860, six hundred and ninety-nine 
inches (58.3 feet) fell, and in 1861 
nine hundred and five inches, or 75.5 
feet. 

The tornado centers in the United 
States from which they decrease each 
way are five: First, near Kansas City ; 
second, near Springfield, Ills. (each of 
over fifty in ninety-seven years); third, 
near Binghamton, N. Y., of over 
thirty; fourth, near Atlanta, Ga., of 
over thirty; and, fifth, Central Texas, 
with over fifteen. 

These are but specimens of the 


many points of interest to every one 
reasonable. Address Mrs. G. H. Hodenpyl, Zum- with which the book is filled. 
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NATIONAL AL ASSOCIA- 
JON. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


„THE schoolma’am is abroad.” So said the 
railroad officials at the Union Depot, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, as the crowds began to pour in 
from the trains so heavily loaded that not one could 
make schedule time. 
Fully ten thousand teachers from the far East, 
South and West and intermediate points were on 
hand to attend the thirty-fourth annual session 
of the National Educational Association assem- 
bled in the northern capital July 8 to 11. Even 
Minnesota's boasted climate fully fealized its claims 
to perfection, for the sunniest of blue skies, the 
clearest of atmospheres, the coolest of summer 
breezes welcomed St. Paul's guests to the hospi- 
tality of her homes. ‘ 

The general plan of the session was much like 
that followed in previous years. The mornings 
and evenings were given to general assemblies, 
while in the afternoon, the departments of the Asso- 
ciation held separate sessions, each discussing the 
important questions in their own line of work. 

The department programmes were of unusual 
worth this year, and were proportionally well 
attended. Though afternoon excursions were num- 
erous and attractive, the large part of the teachers 
put off pleasure till a later day. They had come 
to the convention for help, they wanted the inspi- 
ration of new ideas, and were most faithful in their 
search for wisdom. The most largely attended 
department was the kindergarten ; all its meetings 
were crowded, and its programmes proved interest- 
ing not only to teachers but to large numbers of 
ladies in the city. 

Helen E. Starret, of Chicago, and Lucy A. 
Wheelock, of Boston, were among the noted ladies 
who gave addresses which thrilled their audiences. 
Manual training was also a favorite department. 
Here the discussions were very vigorous, for the 
general introduction of the work into public schools 
is of so recent date that ways and megns are not 
infallibly settled, and every teacher of the subject 
seemed to have a favorite plan which he sought 
most vigorously to uphold. It spoke well for the 
tone of the session that the department for higher 
education was so well attended. Indeed, it was 
remarked that the proportion of teacbers having a 
college education seemed much larger than ever 
before. The proportion of men was large, and 
many more bore the title of professor because be- 
stowed upon them in recognition of education than 
because of honor or position. 

The exhibits from the different cities, though not 
so large as in some previous years, showed that 
all over the country the methods of teaching are 
the most advanced, and that the results are not 
only most satisfactory from a theoretical point of 
view, but that the practical value of the public school 
work cannot be overestimated. Probably the man- 
ual training exhibit attracted the most attention. 
There was found ,aper work from the little ones; 
sewing, cooking, and simple carpenter work from 
those older; while from high schools and private 
institutions was shown wood-carving that wou'd have 
done credit to an artist; dressmaking and millinery 
that will probably set the fashion in St. Paul for 
the next season (for it came from New York) : 
forging, turning, and molding done so well that it 
was hard to believe a student had done the work. 

But though the exbibits were very helpful in giv- 
ing ideas and designs to the teachers, and though 
the departments proved most instructive to the del- 
egates who attended them, the general sessions gave 
the spirit of the association, and must have filled all 
present with the most earnest enthusiasm for their 
work. President Cantield, of Kansas, proved him- 
self most admirably fitted for bis position, and by 
his happy introductions and genial comments gave 
a spirit to the meetings that immediately put audi- 
ence and speaker on a most sympathetic footing. 
Each general session was preceded by excellent 
music—the best talent of the city having been se- 
cured to make the moments of waiting as pleasant 
as possible. All sorts of questions were discussed, 
from the old one of examinations to the new one of 
university extension. This latter subject was most 
ably presented by Commissioner of Education W. T. 
Harris, of Washington, D.C. The plan was almost 
entirely unknown to the majority of bis audience, 
and therefore proved most interesting to them. It 
is certainly to be hoped that this new means of ed- 
ucation for those deprived of a college training will 
be generously fostered by all the educators of the 


United States. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The largest audience of the sessions assembled to 
hear Mixs Frances E Willard speak on the White- 
Cross Movement iu Education. The earlier part of 
the evening was occupied by a discussion of the 
moral value of art education, opened by an able 
paper by Miss Ada M Laugblin, Superintendent of 
Drawing in the St. Paul schools, and Miss Willard 
happily began by saying: We have been listen- 
ing to most earnest words by earnest women on the 
value of the teaching of art to our children, and I am 
glad. Architecture was one of the fine arts, but 
the earnest woman who teaches the smallest and 
grimiest lad in the worst street of the biggest city 
of our land, that his body is a temple built by God 
and should be kept a fit dwelling-place for the most 
High, is teaching fine art too.“ She went on with 
an address that held her audience spell-bound for 
an hour, asking of the teachers that they inculcate 
four principles in the minds of their pupils: co- 
education, equal wages for equal labor to both 
sexes, as high a standard of morality in man as in 
woman, and suffrage for woman. 

At the session of iast year the question most 
vigorously discussed was that concerning the rela- 
tion between the State and parochial schools. The 
Very Rev. Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul gave a 
thoughtful and impressive address on the subject, 
claiming for the Catholic Church the utmost loyalty 
to the public school system, but insisting that be- 
cause the State school is non-religious the Church 
has a right and duty to teach its religion to its 
children. He said: “ Catholics in fidelity to their 

rinciples cannot accept a common Christianity. 
hat comes to them not bearing the stamp of 
Catholicity is Protestant in form and implication, 
even if it be catholic insubstance.” Admitting the 
complications of the situation, he said: “I solve 
the difficulty by submitting it to the calm judgment 
of the country. No question is insoluble to Ameri- 
cans, which truth and justice press home to 
them Not one stone of the wondrous 
edifice which Americans have built up in their de- 
votion to education, will Catholics remove or permit 
to be removed. They would fain add to the splendor 
and majesty by putting side by side religion and 
the school, neither interfering with the work of the 
other, each borrowing from the other aid and dig- 
nity. Do the schools of America fear contact with 
religion ? The Catholics demand the Christian State 
school; in so doing, they prove themselves the 
truest friends of the school and the State.” Next 
followed a paper on the general topics of compul- 
sory education by the Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, State 
Superintendent of Schools, of Texas, opposing all 
forced school attendance. The general topic was 
then discussed by members from different sections, 
but Professor J. B. Thayer, State Superintendent, 
of Wisconsin, made the telling speech of the morn- 
ing. His recent experience in the opposition to 
the Bennett law made the local interest in his words 
most intense. His remarks were all very calmly 
made and carefully stated, and while he compli- 
mented highly the Archbishop's personal patriutism 
and breadth of view, he said: But I have a sus- 
picion that the ultra element in the opposition to 
our free school system have a purpose that is not 
in harmony with our government. When the Ger- 
man catholic bishops, the German catholic priests, 
and the German Lutheran clergy of Wisconsin, 
unite in a political organization to secure the uncon- 
ditional repeal of a compulsory law which has for 
its sole purpose instruction of ail children of the 
State in the language and history of this their 
adopted count y, I have a right to suspect that 
there is something in the movement that is not 
exactly American, nor in harmony with the princi- 
ples laid down by the fathers of this republic. 
. . . 1 am not an alarmist. I have no reason to 
fear the ultimate consequences, I firmly believe that 
catholic citizens will take care of the issue if it 
comes, and I have no fear of their stand. They 
may be misled by religious zeal or driven by 
protestant bigotry, temporarily, but they will not 
continue in that course very long. . There 
ought not to be any conflict between the Church 
and the State or between Church schools and State 
schools. ‘There will not be when hatred and pre- 
judice die and reason rules.” The whole spirit of 
his discussion was given in the sentence: By the 
inherent principles of a government of the peo- 
ple, and by the people, that education which re- 
lates primarily to the rights, daties, and needs 
of the sovereign eitizens ust be entrusted to the 
State.” 4 

The last session of the Association was by many 
considered the best. The subject up for discussion 
was the Race Problem. Though the large audi- 
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ence which gathered was rather disappointed when 
President Canfield announced that Senator Blair 
was unavoidably detained in Washington, they 
were almost extravagantly pleased with the other 
addresses of the evening. 

The first speaker of the evening was the Hon. 
A. G. Gunby, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, who gave a general statement of the 
problem. He discarded laissez faire as too dau- 
gerous a solution even to be considered; then he 
proved that amalgamation would never solve the 
problem, claiming that the race instinct is as 
strong in the negro as in the white man. Deporta- 
tion he thought too cruel a remedy to be counten- 
anced in a civilized land, but, even if it were not 
inhuman to forcibly remove the negro from his 
“genial Southern home, his Southern friends, his 
churches, his graveyards, and the haunts he loves 
so well,” Judge Gunby claimed that the premises 
upon which the conclusion that the races could not 
live together was founded, were untrue. Their ine- 
quality could not make the reason adequate because 
of the negroes’ marked improvement, and further, 
he declared that race hatred did not exist. 

He concluded that the root of the evil lay in the 
hasty granting of suffrage to the negro, and that, 
therefore, some limitation should be put upon this 
privilege—education should be the test to be ap- 
plied to the voter. The speaker claimed that 
slavery was not an injury to the negro, but an aid, 
in that it gave him an opportunity to develop. 
„But,“ he said, the institutions of slavery injured 
the bone and sinew and brains of the Southern 
whites, and I hope some day to see them raise a 
monument to Lincoln and Grant for abolishing it.” 

The man who made the last formal address to 
the Convention was President J. C. Price, of Liv- 
ingston College, Salisbury, N. C. President Price 
is one of the leading colored men of the South, and 
holds high rank as an educationalist. His subject 
was “ Education and the Race Problem,” and by 
very many his address was considered the best of 
the whole Convention. There had been other 
addresses showing as carefu! logical thought, others 
with as good a literary style, but for logic, research 
and elegance of diction egmbined, perhaps Presi- 
dent Price carried away the palm of the session. 
He did not claim education as a panacea for all 
the ills of mankind, for, he said: “even when 
educated, a Nero, a Robespierre, a Benedict Arnold, 
an absconding State treasurer, or a New York 
sneak thief would not necessarily be impossibilities. 
I do not argue that increased intelligence, or mul- 
tiplied facilities for education will, by some magic 
spell, transform the negro into the symmetry, grace, 
and beauty of a Grecian embodiment of excellence. 
. + It is, nevertheless, reasonable to presume that, 
admitting the ordinary human capabilities of the 
race—which no sane and fair-minded man will 
deny—it can be readily and justly predicated that 
if the same forces applied to other races are applied 
to the negro, and these forces are governable by the 
same eternal and incontrovertible principles, they 
will produce corresponding results, and make the 
negro as acceptable to the brotherhood of men as 
any other race laying claims to the instincts of our 
common humanity.” President Price then went 
on to take up, one after another, the criticisms made 
of the negro’s character and attainments, and 
showed that in all regards education must be an aid 
in improving his condition. He closed with these 
words: But I do not despair of the solution of 
the problem under Christian intelligence as it ra- 
diates from the indiscriminating cross of Calvary. 
For the principles of this grand system, both in the 
hearts and in the dominions of men, are all-con- 
quering, sooner or later, in their onward sweep 
around the world. No error can forever withstand 
their power. It may be stubborn and even violent 
for a while, but it must eventually give way to truth; 
for it is unalterable, as declared by Dr. Chapin, 
that, ‘ Before the love which is in God all things are 
sure to come around to his standard, and the most 


- gigantic iniquity of earth strikes its head at last 


against the beam of God's providence and goes 
down.“ 

After the words to the association by the out- 
going and incoming Presidents the audience rose 
and sung the Doxology, and were dismissed with 
the benediction. 

The officers for next year are, President William 
R. Garrett. of Nashville, Teun.; Secretary, E. H. 
Cook, of New Brunswick, N. J ; Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. The 
next session will probably be held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., though Toronto is also being favorably con- 
sidered by the committee. F. C. G. 
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Further shipments of gold this week 
amounting to $1,700,000 have taken place, 
making the aggregate for the two weeks 
$3,700,000. This sum, in addition to the 
withdrawals from the banks by the treas- 
ury, have reduced the surplus reserve of 
the banks, which have not fully replen- 
ished from the interior. Yet money has 
been remarkably easy under the condi- 
tions named, lending for the most part at 
three to four and a-half per cent. in the 
call market, and during the latter part of 
the week seeking a market from bank 
balances at four and a-half per cent. ; 
the rate at close was about four per cent., 
which may be called the open market 
average rate. The midsummer demand 
for money is most always light, and this year 
is no exception to the rule, for scarcely 
anything is doing in the way of business 
on Wall Street now, excepting some in- 
vestments being made in the bond list, 
where all good bonds are in steady de- 
mand from a regular legitimate invest- 
ment element. 

The bank of England did not raise its 
rate of discount, although predictions 
were freely made that it would do so, 
based on the heavy depletion of its re- 
serve, which is some five per cent. below 
the percentage of last year. Not much 
change in reserve in the bank has taken 
place this week, however, as compared 
with last week although there bas occurred 
quite a reduction in cash balance during 
the time, due to the continual demand 
from the South American Republics. It 
is to be hoped that the consequences re- 
sulting from the speculative fiaanciering 
in the Argentine Republic have been felt, 
so far as our money markets and those of 
Europe are concerned, for while they are 
not of sufficient importance to produce 
serious resuits either here or the other 
side, they have occasioned an unusual de- 
pletion of the Bank of Eugland funds 
which in turn reacts over Europe and 
bere as well, inconveniencing trade and 
ciecking natural and healthy speculations. 

tbe outlook for the corn crop is very 
favorable ; the need of rain in the West 
and Northwest was especially felt until 
this week during which copious showers 
have realized the hoped-for relief, aud 
saved the corn 6. especially from a 
serious shrinkage. We may now look 
forward to the reaping of the largest crop 
of corn this country bas ever produced, 
although last year we were blessed with a 
great yield, from which the railways have 
reaped very large earnings during the 
past twelve mouths. The returns from 
railroad earnings do not abate. The 
whole list embracing fully a hundred rep- 
resentative corporations, exhibits but a 
very few exceptions to the prevailing re- 
ports of increase in earnings in the first 
week in July. Many of them are mak- 
ing heavy percentages of increase, heav- 
ier than at any time before during the 
year. And now in the second week some 
of the roads report, with no change in the 
favorable complexion heretofore prevail- 
ing. St. Louis, Arkansas, and Texas in- 
creases ten percent.; Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral, twenty-five per cent.; Rio Grande & 
Western, twenty-two per cent; Cana- 
dian & Pacific, nearly fourteen per cent.; 
Loudon, New Albany & Chesapeake, 
twenty-eight per cent.; Chicago & At- 
lantic, eighteen per cent.; St. Jo. & 
Grande Island, nearly fifty per cent. 
These are fair samples of the almost 
unvarying advance in receipts over the 
correspouding week of 1889. Such earn- 
ings, at a time when railway rate cutting 
according to reports is simply rampant, 
suggests that there may be a good many 
inside railway men who are persistently 
encouraging exaggerated accounts of 
these alieged difficuities for not very cred- 
itable motives of their own. 

We believe that we may confidently look 
for a settlement of the railway disputes 
in the Southwest, as they have already 
been composed in the Northwest, within 
a short time, and we believe that this 
settlement will take place during the 
next ten days. We look, too, for easy 


money, with the disbursements of the 
zoverument, and the purchasing of 
$4,500,000 silver monthly, commencing 
with the middle of August, for which 
Silver certificates are to be issued, will 
certainly add largely to the currency, of 
a kind which will be used for bank re- 


The report of the Union Pacitic system 
for the five months of the year, does not 
show a net gain that is at all in propor- 
tion to the gross improvement due, as 
President Adams says to the chief rates 
for freight ruling on all the transcontin- 
ental lines. On the Main line the gross 
earnings for the month of May exhibit 
an increase over the corresponding month 
of 1889 of $939,581, but the expense ac- 
count also shows an increase of $894,224 
which leaves a net gain of only $45,357 
for the month named, for the five months 
of the year the net increase is $181,361, 
both the Oregon short line and the Oregon 
Navigation leased lines, show a decline 
in net earnings, in the first named, of 
$70,000 for the five months, and in the 
last named, a net deficit is shown of 
$452,176, which is a decrease in net 
earnings of $599,787. The Union Paci- 
fic and Denver, a third leased line, how- 
ever shows an increase for the five months 
of $336,339 net, which is the redeeming 
feature of the whole system. On the 
whole, the net earnings of the whole sys- 
tem are not encouraging thus far this 
year, but if the truth were known, it 
probably would be found that very heavy 
sums have been expended for betterments 
and put into expense account. 

The iron market for rails is active 
with engagements made up to production 
at high prices, and with the outlook for 
trade more promisiog than for a long 
time. The anthracite coal market is 
steady, but with little disposition to at- 
tempt any advance on quotations. The 
stock market closes steady, with very 
few stocks offering, and yet with a mini- 
mum demand for stocks at this middle 
of summer, when generally stocks are 
very dull. Some inquiry for time money 
is taking place, at from five to five and a 
half per cent., with loans at the latter 
rate for six months. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease . $645,600 
Specie, decrease.......... 2,355,400 
Legal tenders, increase. ... 1,358,000 
Deposits, decrease........ 1.666.900 
Reserve, decrease 580,675 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about 85,700,000. 

In an analysis of the earnings of the 
chief railway system for the month of 
May as made up carefully by the “ Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,” we find that 124 
companies exhibit a gain for the month 
over the corresponding period of 188 of 
about fourteen per cent. in gross and 
about the same percentage in net earn- 
ings, and that the same companies have 
increased their gross receipts about 
twelve per cent. in the five mouths of the 
year, to June 1, over the same months 
of 1889, while they have increased in net 
earnings over twelve per cent., showing 
that the net earnings have shared their 
full proportion of increase in the general 
result. This showing is certainly very 
remarkable, and very encouraging. 

WALL STREET. 


A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 


The annual statement of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company, printed on another page, 
shows surplus and undivided profits of about 
Jour hundred thousand d. liars, or an increase 
of about one hundr:d and fifty thousand dol ars 
during the past year. ‘This is a remarkable 
showing, considering the fact that the failure 
of certain weak comp mies has caused an un- 
usual amount of discussion in the papers in 
regard to Western mortgage investments. 
The report of the financial experts who have 
spent a month throughout the West investi- 
gating this company’s methods of doing busi- 
ness and the character of its loans is a very 
strong endorsement of the company and its 
system of making loans. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 


and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Jamus H. President. 


Tuos. G. AL Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. C. Moss, Ja., Secretary. 


JAS. . 


financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 
Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyarcing Done; Largest List of 


Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphiets of Cit 


First National Bank, West Superior; 
References: Osage National Bank, Osage, Iowa, 
Hardin Co. Bank, Eldora, lowa. 


y: 
617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WTS. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Inoorporated and operating under Btate authority 
transaction 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
a genera) 


and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


CLINTON MARK President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d 


ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
JAMES BI G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Sate Investment! 


Paying 6 Per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to 
sale, a limited amount of the 
6G per cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Denver Water Storage Company 


OF DENVER, COL. 
Total Issue, $300,000. 


These bonds are due March Ist, 1920 redeemable at 
the ‘‘omnanry’s optien at lo aft r March Ist. 1895, up 
to March 1-t, 1910, after bich date the (ow may 
redeem them at par Intere-t pavable March and 
R-vtewber Ist, at the at- Trust Co., New Vork. 
Price par and accrued interest, subject to advance 
without netice 

After a persons! visit to Denver and a thorough in- 
vestizati n into the merits of thease secu by two 
ef our representatives and ar by two engineera «f 
our own a-lect on. we thes and un- 
hesitstin cly off-r them to the moet conserva. ive in 
veators as a safe aud p-ofitable „ curity. 

The bonds are in dencmivations of $3 and $1,000 

Kstimat- of actual ass ts, taken from our Eng neers’ 
rep rt, hi h thew sav is ver conservative, a count 
to $707 00), besides water-nghts whi h can be disposed 
of at a low e timate for at least 51. 00,0%. 

One half of the net »roceeds from sales of water- 
righ 8. lands, Ste., goes to the Biokiug Fund to re- 
deem the bonds 

We call esvecial attention to the following facta, e- 
tablished by ther ports ot engineers and our special 
repre-entstives, viz :— 

. Abundant supply of w* ter. 

2. Immediate aod pre siog demand from lan! 
ow? er. tor irrigation 

3 Present value of property, estimated at more 
than d wbie the issue o *, 

Abie management aud honest and substantial 
constuction. 

5. That the Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
in-d and « pproved by Messrs. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
& McV-egh, of N w York. 

Ci: culars and pamph'ets forwarded on application. 


J. E. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Free of Taxes. 


UNION 
INVESTMENT 
CO. 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


NATIONAL BANK 


In Portland, Oregon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Busiaess Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with ful! particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


Ref : American National Bank. Kansas x 
Coty Savings Donk & On. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. 


National 
Bank 


Stock. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information wil! be given and subscriptions received 
by Juha C. Avery. President, 115 Broad«ay, New 
York 8 B Carter, New Eugland Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


For Sale by 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO. 


1 0 fet busi es frontage, within two blocks of the 
la g st retat’ estab ishments i: Kweas City. on one 
of he principal retai) etre ts of th + city, $46 per foot. 

This proverty must inevitably be wo th from $1,000 
and upward per foot withi . a r-asontble time. 

Central ousiness $1 to $2.5 0 per foot. 
We have been io Kues City ten — Sell on 


commiseion on! Can piace choice Handle 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 
Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money is lent here by eastern 
people who have no more con- 
cern for their loans than they 
have for to-morrow’s sunrise. 
Why ? 
Because they know their 
lender. 


We send a pamphlet free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


A. J DENTON, H K. WILSON 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 


Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bunk Block, Colorado Springs, Colorade. 
World-famous Heolth Resort and a city of beau- 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, ina. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
| Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
| First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 
OO 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| — —— 
— 
——ů—— ⁵ĩ⅛ —-—-¼ 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 
a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the | Highest rate of — 


county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Fareo, N. Daxora. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 — cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Is mortage with the Union Trust 
ow any of New York. Amount of issue lim- 

—1 1 law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
— etc., can invest in these bonds. 
— 2 JOHNSON. New York Agent, 31-3? 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY |; 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital & 
at par. This gives the purchaser an exceller’ «° 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux rai- ~.op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same an > parties 
who purchased in large lots, an uav g your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties .noroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


CARLISLE N. Greie, M. van Buren, 
President. Vice-President. 
B. ScHLEssincER, Sec'y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments; large 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nege- 
tiates Commercial Paper. Town, County. and State 
Bonds negotiates long and short time 
Loans; r cent. interest on 3 months. 7 per 

cent. on 10 hd s, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


ERENCES :—City National Bank. Colorado Na 
— Denver National Bank. Denver, Colo. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
CITIES, 

ETC. 

BCUGHT AND SOLD. 

Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 


a General Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


8. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
us BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


on. Fine Harbor, Transcontinen- 
tal railroad terminus, natural outlet for Or reg u 
products.. Property rapidly advancing. You can 
make money ! e sell lots at 860 aod upwards. on 
easy terms. For full information ortland 
and Yaquina Bay Land Co., 102 3d St., Port- 
land. Oregon. 


YAQUINA = The quest promising young city in West- 


Invested to yield a pres- 


ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 


the profits. 


Send for circulars to 


e ent 0 
of MON FY | 


Co., 50 StTaTe STBERT, 
N., Mass. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


% Net on improved inside property from one 
ion and references 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. | 


2 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors odes reason —1— bu 
the Debenture Bonds and tue 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT. CO. 


curity. — A+ 
K. S. On 
President. ft K. SIMMONS, 


150 Nassau Street. New York City. 


CITY*TACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8. 9,%,10 L. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


WASHINGTON 
MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, 
to Business of the 
Ness County Bank and ; 2 rrill. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 
Placed on Hansas 
and Colorado 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
on the most Con- 
Valua- 


707 FIRST MORTGAGES 70 
0 Fully Guaranteed. 0 
(irrigated) Farms. 
pay and based 


rarely e. 

r ceeding 25 percent 
or actual value. 

>! T EASTERN OFFICE 

113 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


‘SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city between Denver and San Francisco. Here 
is the opportunity of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 


— money judi- 
ciously invested will —_-4 bring arge returns. 


only. All moneys rent us for investment de 
honestly handled. We invite 1— 


DIETER HOHNSON INVESTMENT CO., 
(F. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 

Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russet, President. 
Ex-Gov. ALvin SAUNDERS, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Paynes, Sec'y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF | 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satiafactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United Btates and Can- 
ada. you will see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all points Kast. by water. 288 

and bei § more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
WET t has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the ‘infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
=s 4 at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 

a year, and such wonderful wth insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how ae and 
we will send full information, with maps. e 
E. LOVETT & C., Duluth. 


WII loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALFRED H. NRLSON, Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


WE FOUCATIONAL PINDERGARTEN 


; The best amusement for chil- 
; dren, while the older folks wil) 

find it difficult to keep their 
bands off. Spells words of two. 
: Athree, four, and five letters 
fame Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 

: of One Dollar. 


<r! WESTON & co., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
either way. 


The Bright Side 
Life. 


“The Christian Union has the bright 
side of life,” writes an appreciative sub- 
scriber. 

Can you do a better service for a friend 
than to introduce to him a paper which 
presents the bright side of life“? 

Send your friend’s address to us on a 
postal card, and we will send him a sample 
copy by the next mail. Or send him your- 
self this copy, with this column marked, and 
we ll send you a duplicate on application. 


One Dollar to New 
Day. 


To introduce a paper which presents 
„the bright side of life, we offer to send 
The Christian Union to any one not now a 
subscriber, from the present time to New 
Years Day, 1891, for ONE Do tar. 


Outing Num- 
ber Also. 


In addition to this, we will send to each 
trial subscriber a copy of the handsome 
illustrated Outing Number of The Chris- 
tian Union, pa May 29, and full of 


seasonable and attractive vacation matter. 


Mt the blank below, and send it 


with one dollar. 


The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 

I inclose One Dollar. Please send The Christian 
Union until January 1, 1891, and also a copy of the special 
Outing Number, to the address below: | 


— — — — 
äöä p ————' ͤw ä ä—äl kä4ä ᷑̃ 
— 
D our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
| 
* — — 
— 
— * 


JULY 24, 1890. 


as 
a 
2. 
a 

6 
a 


Motto for the Week: 


‘Work like a man, but don’t be worked 


=] SPECIAL hot-weather offer to new sub- 
} scribers is made this week under the 
cheerful heading “The Bright Side of 
Life.” One dollar will secure The Chris- 
tian Union for introduction from now 
until New Year’s day, besides a copy of the handsome 
Outing Number, which we throw in for good measure. 
This is an offer that is sure to bring a prompt response 


from many directions. 


The bright side of life“ is the side that The Chris- 
tian Union constantly aims to present. The dark side is 
not ignored or forgotten. But the purpose of editors, 
owners, and publisher is uniformly and always to work 
toward extending the bright side” until it shall ir- 
radiate and banish the shadows. 


Let The Christian Union follow you in your summer 
outing. We are ready to change the address on your 
copy of the paper as often as you change your loca- 
tion, and it is always a pleasant thing to have one’s 
favorite paper bring its budget of good cheer to the 
hotel piazza or the summer cottage. Send us a postal 
card request one week before you change location, and 
the address will be changed as often as you may desire. 


The out-of-door papers which appeared in The 
Christian Union two years ago under the title In the 
Forest of Arden” found many friends, and were fol- 
lowed by suggestions from many quarters for another 
series in the same vein. In this issue appears the first 
of a series of short papers from the same hand, some- 
what similar in treatment but dealing specifically with 
the highest, and at the same time, the most help- 
ful, uses of the Imagination. “An Undiscovered 
Island“ will run through six or eight issues of The 
Christian Union. 


In our pages this week will be found copious extracts 
from Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s great book, which is so 
generally occupying public attention just now ; with it 
some estimate is given of the growth of the explorer in 
force of character and particularly in skill of literary 
expression. There is a full report of the recent Na- 
tional Educational Convention at St. Paul, by a special 
correspondent. Mr. Clarence Deming gives some 
amusing and eminently characteristic stories of “ ‘Two 
Beechers — Henry Ward and his father. Mr. Ernest 
Ingersoll tells a singular story of barbarian fanaticism 
in describing an “Indian Mahdi,” whose movements 
will bear watching. The Hon. E. L. Pierce describes 
a visit to the grave of Brooks, the assailant of Sumner, 
and recites the extraordinary epitaph inscribed thereon. 
The serial continues and decidedly strengthens, becom- 
ing dramatic in its action. The Home Department 
has the usual variety of helpful and entertaining read- 
ing for old and young. 


If any writer has put the necessity under which the 
conscientious journalist always labors into fewer or 
stronger words than the following, from the pen of 
Henry Ward Beecher, it has not been my fortune to 
see them: Editing isa trade. Study variety, brevity, 
point, solidity, elegance, brillianey, wit, justice, mercy, 
accuracy, pungency, spirituality, worldly wisdom, good 
nature, snap, grace, and the divine art of ‘putting 
things.“ 

The following brief extracts from recent letters 
are interesting as showing what The Christian Union 
means to its regular subscribers. A New York reader 
says : “I take this opportunity of saying to you what 
I have had in mind several times before to say, and 
that is, it seems to me sometimes as if some one were 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


writing just to me especially in The Christian Union, 
so exactly are my difficulties handled. The paper has 
been like a great, good friend to me, arguing, criticis- 
ing, reproving, or assuring without the slightest regard 
to my protests, or excuses, or notions, and then, passing 
out into the impersonal world, leaving me mid life's 
needful duties to consider the matter.” 


* * 


From California comes this word: “I will pay for 
an extra copy, and send it toa relative. I wish some 
one to enjoy the good things of life with me.” 


A Connecticut subscriber sends these appreciative 
words: Although I have taken and enjoyed The 
Christian Union but a comparatively short time I have 
felt the desire to express my appreciation of the paper. 
I first learned of its value by having it handed to me 
by a friend, and, having become a subscriber, I hand it 
to a friend of mine on Thursday, on its arrival, read it 
myself Sunday, and send it to Ohio on Monday.” 


* * 


A clergyman from Iowa says: “ I cannot praise too 
highly the conduct of the paper—its editorial discus- 
sion, its contributors—-its impartial spirit, its large views 
of Scripture interpretation, and the breadth and luxury 
of its views of Christian duty and living and privilege. 
It meets my wants to a very high degree.” 


How Many Speak English ? 


This interesting question is thus answered by a cor- 
respondent of the London Times:“ “ It is computed 
that at the opening of the present century there were 
about 21,000,000 people who spoke the English tongue. 
The French-speaking people at that time numbered 
about 31,500,000, and the Germans exceeded 30,000,- 
000. The Russian tongue was spoken by nearly 31,- 
000,000, and the Spanish by more than 26,000,000. 
Even the Italian had three-foarths as large a constit- 
uency as the English, and the Portuguese three-eighths. 
Of the 162,000,000 people, or thereabouts, who are 
estimated to have been using these several languages in 
the year 1801, the English speakers were less than 
13 per cent., while the Spanish were 16, the Germans 
18.4, the Russians 189, and the French 196. This 
aggregate population has now grown to 400,000,000, of 
which the English speaking people number close upon 
125,000,000. From thirteen per cent. we have ad- 
vanced to thirty-one percent. The French speech is now 
used by 50,000,000 people, the German by 70,000,000, 
the Spanish by 40,000,000, the Russian by 70,000,000, 
the Italian by about 30,000,000, and the Portuguese by 
about 13,000,000. The English language is now used 
by nearly twice as many people as any of the others, 
and this relative wth is almost sure to continue. 
English has taken as its own the North American Con- 
tinent, and nearly the whole of Australasia. North 
America alone will soon have 100,000,000 of English- 
speaking people, while there are 40,000,000 in Great 
britain and Ireland. In South Africa and India also 
the language is vastly extending.” 


Trifles Light as Atr. 


Conscientious.—“ Richard, what does make you read 
so constantly?“ „Why, you see, mamma, next week I 
shall be nine years old, and I must get through this 
book before then, for you see it says, For children of 
six to eight years.“ — [Fliegende Blatter. 


A — 5 dog never bites—while he is barking.— 
[Fliegende Blatter. 


“Sir,” said the subscriber to the editor, “ those sup- 
posed jokes you print are very foolish.” “ Sir,” replied 
the editor, you should see what I reject.”—[ Harper’s 
Bazar. 


Saving the heathen.— Stranger (in Brooklyn)— 
„Where are all those gentlemen going?” Resident. 
—“ They are going to bid farewell to a popular mis- 
sionary to China who has been very successful in teach- 
ing the heathen the gospel of love and peace.” 41 
see. And where is this gang of boys going?” “The 
are going to stone a Chinese funeral.“ [New York 
Weekly. 


“An opera in pantomime would be a good thing.” 
“Very. Entertaining to the singers, too. They could 
hear what the audience was saying.”—[Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


„ Hurroo for Ould Oireland !” exclaimed, Muldoon 
when he came across the names O’Tempora, O’Mores. 
“ They are cousins of me own, only twice removed,” 
he explained, tossing his head in supreme self-satisfac- 
tion.—[ Boston Transcript. 
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Subscribers Column. 


The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, s tive, helpful, amus- 
ing. instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 


A SCHOOL IDYL. 


The publisher is asked by a subscriber to reprint the 
following poem, which first appeared in our lively con- 
temporary, “ Puck,” and was reprinted in our Fugitive 
Poems some months He gladly complies with the 
request, for while this is a tuneful jingle it has also not 
a little solid sense : 

Ram it it in, cram it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow ; 
Slam it in, jam it in, 

Still there’s more to follow— 
Hygiene and history, 
Astronomic mystery, 

Algebra, histology, 

Latin, etymology, 

Botany, geometry, 

Greek and trigonometry— 
Ram it in, cram it in, 


Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rap it in, tap it in— 
What are teachers paid for ? 
Bang it in, slam it in— 
What are children made for ? 
Ancient archeology, 
Aryan philology, 
Prosody, zodlogy, 
Physics, clinictology, 
Calculus and mathematics, 
Rhetoric and hydrostatics— 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow. 


Rub it in, club it in, 

All there is of learning ; 
Punch it in, crunch it in, 

Quench their childish yearning 
For the field and grassy nook, 
Meadow green and rippling brook ; 
Drive such wicked thoughts afar, 
Teach the children what they are 
But machines to cram it in, 

Bang it in, slam it in— 
That their heads are hollow 


Scold it in, mold it in, 

All that they can swallow ; 
Fold it in, hold it in, 

Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pinched, sad and pale, 
Tell the same undying tale— 
Tell of moments robbed from sleep, 
Meals untasted, studies deep. 
Those who've passed the furnace through, 
With aching brow, will tell to you 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 
Pressed it in and caressed it in, 
Rapped it in and slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow. 


ANOTHER VERSION. 


Publisher Christian Union: As I have several times 
this spring seen in The Christian Union companion 
ieces for “Now I lay me down to sleep,” I have 
n reminded of one | composed twenty years or more 
ago for a pair of little darlings in the family. I will 
copy it and enclose it, that you may add one more to 
your collection : M. H. 
As I have lain me down and slept 
While thou, O Lord, thy child hast kept 
From many dangers of the night, 
And brought me to behold the light, 
Accept my thanks, O God, I pray, 
And keep my soul from sin this day. 


THE VACATION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged 

King’s Daughters, Norwalk, Conn........... 


— 


— 


10 00 
00 
00 
3 00 
$379 67 
FOR “SAVING THE BOYS” AT BURNHAM 
FARM. 
Previous] knowledged........... „ 35 
$38 00 
HOME MISSIONARY SUBSCRIPTION FUND 
Previously acknowledge. 
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o form a brave man, 
MAssacuusetts, Worcester. 
EDUCATIONAL. READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
— for healthful- 
New New York. — homelike A school to which 
CHERMERHORN’S you may safely send your daughter. F 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ear opens September 15. Send for circular. 
Oldest and best known in U. B. 


Established 
3 Kast lern Breer, N. Y. 


Conwecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


BOYS. (Sixty- fifth 1— eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough p oliege or for 
business. Absolutely real hful and 


— with the most refined surround 
hest references given aod reguired, 
Principal. Greenwich, 


CornegcTicuT, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS, CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Institute Course of Study and Col- 
lege Preparatory Course. Admits to either 2 
Vassar, or PW ellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
HALL. -A Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies. Principals, Miss 
Runtz-Rees, Miss Lanstne. Christmas term begins 
October 2. 


Corwecticur, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.— Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banos, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 


ConwecticuT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY. 


A Family School for thirty (30) boys. 


Address J. C. 


Hartford. 
OODSID E- Home and College Pre- 


Bept. 17, . Princi 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
yous DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. Prorgssors Ax 
Samuel Harris, George isher, Lewis 
George B. Stevens, Wm. H 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 25. 
fuller —— apply 75 Prof. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


Dar. 


ILLINOIS, Jacksonville. 


LLINOIS COLLEGE. 
Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D. D. 


ILIINoOISs, Chicago, 304 Honoré Street. 

LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 

NURSES.—The commencement exercises took 
place on the 24th ult., when a class of twenty-nine 
graduated. The new ‘class is now being formei for 
the fall term. Those desiring admission to the School 
should apply at once, as only a limited number can 
be acce vm — — should be sent to the 
Superintendent, FIRLD. 


ILLI Rockford. 
OCEFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 


WOMEN. year. 
and preparatory courses. Special advantages for 
music and art. Resident The seminary 
has a fine gymnasium building r equipped 
for the Sargent system of work. and the official records 
show that delicate girls make a marked gain in 
strength while pursuing regular courses of study. 
Catalogue, with full particulars as to entrance re- 
quirements, furnished upon application. Co 
ence with regard to admission in fall of 90 or later is 
invited. Address 1 — Seminary, Lock Box 9, 
Rockford, III. H F. Anpgerson, Principal. 
Please mention Christian Union. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
8 HILL, an English and Clas- 
sical Sched, * Girls. Oldest in the Bouth. 


First-class in tments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. Pornrsr. 


Andover. 
. ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


and com- 
fort of pupils. Terms 8400 a year. 
Purexa McK gen, Principal. 


Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October I. Address H Banxett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. 


Massacuusetts, Springfield. 
enn BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 


Bend for catalogue. Mention this paper. 


MassacuvusetTts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens J 


September 18, 1990. 


MassacHusetTts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Iss ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


tober 1, 1890 
Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
— oF opportur Philosophy. 


Literatu „ and 
Amherst. 
AK GROVE — SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies Be — 
re modeled led and enlarged. 


Welleale — 
BUFFUM, A B. 


teachers; careful 
orty-second 


MassacuvusetTts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY —— SCHOOL OF 


— or 
Worcester. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 


EMY bogine its 35th year September 17. Classical, 
Bcientific, Busin Preparatory Departments. 
A. M.. Head Master. 


Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ACADEMY.-—One of 


„ with , for 
Fat te beginn st 7. Send for —— e 
G. M. STEELE. catalog 


MassacuusettTs, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. 
The first term of the 56th year = 
tember 18, 1890. Fine Library, Laborato 
tory, and Cabinets. Best of home — 4 — 
for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, cipal. 


Massacnusetts, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEM Y.—56th 
Year. Thorough preparation for any college or 


scientific school. New building, admirably equip 
Ample play grounds. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A K. Nia. 


MIcHIGAN, Kalamazoo. 
CHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Opens Bept. II. 90. College Preparatory and 
advanced courses of study. Fine advantages in u Music 
and Art. Steam Passenger Elevator. Send 
for catalogue No. H. ISA LILA G. Prin. 


Missobnt, Plattsburg. 
TUDENTS’ INSTITUTE OF LAN. 
2 AND LITERATURE. The teaching 


correspondence. The teachers are eminent 

ists— Hebrew, r Lat in. Higher English, 
— Studies, Pniloso hy. 
— etc. Satisfaction Bend for — 
Address J. W. ELLIS. — Principal. 


New Portsmouth. 
SS A.C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Mth, 1890. 

heal and 
anter place for school — scarcely be Sound 


New Hampsnirze, Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, Buster, 3 N. H. 


The 108th year ins September 10 For 
catalogues and Ea apply to the 1. I. 


New Jerszy, Montclair. 
-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair isthe most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mars. 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jerszy, Englewood. 
— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Se ber 24. Preparation for colleges 
a — admitted Wellesley, 
and Smith on our certificate. ADALINE W. 8 6. 
M. GARISR. A. B. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. 
2 BUSINESS COLLEGE by 


reason of ita location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A will be sent to all applicants. 
Wu. E. Principal. 


New Ton Crry, 4 — 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Sixty-fi Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Pre tion for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
nard, and other colleges for women ; number limited 
to fiteen ; special attention to English, —— 
physical culture; Delsarte System 
For terms. circulars, and other information, ad 
Miss Mary B. WRTrox, A. B., or Miss Lots A. B 
Rererences —The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia 
College ; the Rev. L. Clark Beelye, D. D., Pres. Smith 
College. ee Pack Mass.; Truman J. Backus, 
LL. D., Principal o — Institute Brooklyn ; Jas. 
G. Croswell, H the — 4 School 
for Girls, N. 1 * — 8. Bart! B 
Mrs. Id. * .; Frederic R. Coudert. 
LL. D., N. N. I. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACE N. F.) COLLEGE AND 


River Institute. Healthfully and beau- 
tifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superior advantages for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Careful attention 
faculty of 1 professors 
and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and Irn 
cal culture. A onservatory of Music and Art high 
grade. 37th year » —oe 2 . 15th. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


given by a stron 


H. Fuack, A. M., Pres. 


New Tonk. New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORE COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. NicnoLas Murray But ier, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America. C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information and specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Watrter L. Hervey, A. M., Dean. 


New York. Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Superior facilities for the —— Ger 


y usic, 
thetic and Soclal Culture. Thirty-sixth year 
Bept. 17. Address CuHas. F. Down, Ph. D., Prea. 


New Tonk. Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 
seventh year. Prepares boys for any col or 
scientific school. Twenty reliable boys in 
e 


small groups in private families. 
Warren, A B., Principal. 


New Tonk. Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order mme for 1890-"91 and piet- 
ure. Among the hills, 32 miles from New York. 


New Tonk. Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from New York City. Healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive. Twenty-fifth year begins 
September 15. Send for illustrated circular with ref- 
erences. Geo. C. Suirn, A.M. 


New York, Franklin. 
ELAWARE LITERARY INSTI- 
TUTE. Fall term begins Tucsday. September 2. 


1890. Classical and English. Catalogu 
H. Ph B. Principal. 


New Tonk. New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October I. 


New Yorn, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Miss Jouia G. McALuis 
Mrs. Sylvanus 
visitor. year begins October L 


New Tonk. Canandaigua. 
PHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A 


Princi 
„Who — as 


Family — Advanced classes. Prepares 
for College. Fifteenth year begins September 18. 
D Backus, Principal. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of — 1 equal to that of the best Colleges, 
including Classical, Scientific, and Special Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music and zt — with 
modera improvements; heated b fur- 
nished with elevator. Astronom ay 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Aa 
dress Rev. C ARAG. Van Norpen, D. D., President. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE for zomg Women. Superior build- 


ings, appointm and advan Bend f 
illustrated — Jos. D. D., 


New Tonk. Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. -A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 


tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.-—A Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girl« 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Metcatr, Principal 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Arnmaonac, Ph. D., Principal. 


New Tonk. Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New Poughkeepsie. 

YNDON HALL. 

Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
College * Circulars by mail. 
Ww Buck, A.M. 


A 
42d year. 
SAMUEL WELLS 


New Tonk. Aurora. 
: COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Location beautiful an 
tian Home. 1 — Bull — ing g read I. 
Session 
begins r ite or r Catalogue. 


Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY.—A 


school of the highest grate for 
rile. Established upon origi lines, ite gr 
s been remarkable. For et 
Principal, Mies ADA L. Aver, B.A. 


Ont0, Gambier. 
ENYON MILITARY ACADEMY.-— 
This old and remarkably successful school pro- 
vides thorough —. for college or business. and 
careful supervision of health. habits and manners. For 
catalogue address LAWRENCE Rust, LL D.. Rector. 


Onto, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best Advantages, .— Exvenses. 
ress PResipENT EATON. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEG 
A COLLEGE 
— 1 — Mawr, — 
ergrad courses 
matics, 


R 


1 


talian, 8 
rman, Oeltie His. 
7 e ty 


AMA. Ogontz. 


02 ACADEMY. — Near 


— Bound Brook Route to * York, 
Unexcelled location and surrcundings. rfect 
school equipment. Library, Gymuasium Military 
~ ape rough preparation for college or acien- 
tific school. — 2 litaited to sixty. $500 per year. 
No extras. Lil 


— 
Juno. Rice, A. M., Prin. 


New Tonk. Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE, L. MALTBY’S 


Home AND Schoor. Highest Art. Musical, and 
Academic advantages. Address 160 Joralemon Street. 


Bryn Mawr. 
SS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ING, AND COLLEGE REPARATORY 
SCHOOL for Girls will reopen or circular 
address Miss 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. V. A first- 
class boarding-school for ladies. High course of study. 
Ample grounds. 2 furnished. Healthy loca- 
tion. — Sept. 10. Rev. LAROT F. Grurrix, A. M.. 
Principal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
INSTITUTE.—Estab- 
a ty. 
lished 1944. College — Hig — 


Family 122 for 
Li 


New Jenszy, Elizabeth. 
Ms M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 
24 


‘and — school f ay Behool for 


New Paterson 
BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
LS reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 


Welles le by certificate. Princi — 
3. K hand Classical Oxford, Eng 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the beat Colleges, 


Scientific Schools. or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A. M., Ph. D., Head Master. 


New Jerszr, New Brunswick. 
Ts MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
D — Brunswick, N. J., 
YOUNG LA ew 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. A century's rience, 
combined with best modern methods, aff Souls oleae 
tional facilities equaled by few and excelled by — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


EW YORE MILITARY ACADEMY yhilsdeipha, to Groat,” the spacious country 
strat cat e 7 of Jay 0. ort y- ear 
121 — B. B., . Superintendent. — September 24. Fo — 4 


New Yorn, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Utreet. 
. W. SAMSON. D. D., Pres. 


Rev. G 
Mrs. k. B. Wir, Lady Princi 
Special. Elective, and full courses. 


New Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 55th year. 
‘cademiea, and Business for 9 the Govern- 


Prepares 
ment Academies, 
— Amen, Principals. 


New Yorn, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
son, twenty-five miles from New York. rato 


teachers. Full Courses of Study. Steam heat, pleas- 

ant — and r health. An endowment takes 

es at $200 —— opens 17. Send for 
atalogue. A M., Principal. 


New Yorn, Newburgh. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 

for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25, 


nei 
Miss Frances K. Bewwert, 
Miss Syivia J. Eastman. 


Pittsburgh. 

ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 

AND CONSERVATORY or Twenty-threa 
teachers. Unsurpassed Superior home 
comforts and care. Thirty-sixth year begins Sep 
Address President A. Norcross, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
SEMINARY. 
Specialties: College Preparation, Music, and 

Art. Graduating Courses also in Sciences and Clas- 
tics. First-class Business College connected with 
School. Electric light throughout buildings. Ele- 
gant new chapel. Enlarged conveniences for Music. 
Eighteen instructors. First-class boarding depart- 
ment. Expenses: Fall term, thirteen weeks, for 
board, washing, tuition in academic studies, light, 
steam heat, room rent, etc , $70.00. 

Fall term opens September 3. For catalogue ad- 
dress L. L. Sraa dus, President. 


For other Educational Adveriise- 
ments see page 121, 
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Behind the times 
the women who doesn't use 
Pearline ; behind in her work, 
too, both in quantity and qua- 
lity. With Pearline, work is 
easier and better. Clothes can 
be washed without being worn 
out; cleaning can be done with- 
out scouring and scrubbing. 
All that it does is done with- 
out danger; the only danger 

is in getting something else. 
ddied from door to door. 
‘irst quality goods do not re- 

to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, 
is manufactured only 


of imitations {which are being 

Be are uire such desperate methods 
b 

202 YAMES PYLE, New York, 


Strength, Nourishment 


The best and most economical “stock” for Soups, 
a 


Meat Sauces, Meas Jellies, etc. 

At home, abroad, on foot, afield on poeta in camp, 
Armour’s Extract is an invaluable companion 
and always reliable. 

Requires only the addition of boiling water to 
make delicious, refreshing Beef Tea. 


Armour & Co., Sole Manufacturers, Chicago. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


»  LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 
1 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Fndorsed * Medical Faculty of 
Paris, us the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M. 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 

not before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
dewree its restorative and invixorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of ot edles. 
2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. X. 7 


= 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. < 


Van Houren's Cocoa: 


“Largest Sale in the World”: 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


$75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made work: 


who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
the Spare mc ments may be profitably em- 


ta 


and Refreshment. 


LONDON ENGLISH. 


my own in 
— & — store, in St. James 
treet. e aged proprietor displays 
ancient helmets and caps in his — 
which is kept scrupulously dusty. Not- 
ing this, I said, This must be a very 
old store, indeed.” 

“Store?” said the man. “It’s no 
store at all; it’s a shop, sir. I call a 
store a place for the sale of a miscellane- 
ous lot of goods ; but this is a shop, sir. 
You ought to be more careful in your use 
of terms.” 

If that was rudenets—and I do not 
know how great he considered his provo- 
cation—it was the only rudeness I ex- 

rienced from any shopkeeper. But I 
earned from that incident not to say 
store. And before I left London I had 
swelled my index expurgatorius to the ex- 
tent that [ seldom used the following 
words: Guess; yes, sir; glass (for tum- 
bler) ; railroad ; horse-car ; cents ; fix ; 
store; or pad of paper. Block of pa- 
per,” they said, when I at last got them 
to understand that I wanted a 
„Guess and “ fix” are pure American- 
isms, and are to be used or not as you 
want to attract curious attention or to 
avoid it ; but the most difficult thing for 
many Americans in England was to avoid 
saying “sir” to a stranger who addressed 
them or to an old gentleman. “ Yes, 
sir,” and “ no, sir,” over there are the 
verbal insignia of a servant.—[ Julian 
Ralph, in 2 Weekly.“ 


A KODAK COMMENDATION, 


The interest and pleasure of your summer 
outing will be greatly incre by the - 
session and use of a Kodak camera. It is 


compact, simple, always ready, always effic- 
ient. The popularity which the Kodak has 
attained in the comparatively short time it 


has been before the public is something won- 
derful. The ability to instantly photograph 
an attractive group, a lovely bit of scenery, a 
striking human type, or a historic building or 
monument is afforded to every possessor of a 
Kodak camera. The familiar formula. You 
press the button, we do the rest, tells the 
story of the process clearly and sufficiently, 
and allures young and old to the enjoyment of 
the mysteries of photography. 


THE SCENIC BEAUTY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


At no season of the year is the scenery of 
the Juniata Valley, the Alleghanies, and the 
Conemaugh more attractive than now, and 
there is no better medium of thoroughly en- 
joying it than that afforded by the Observa- 
tion Car of the Pennsylvania Limited. This 
greatest of all trains, with its superb equip- 
ment, passes through Pennsylvania by day- 
light, and its Observation Car is always well 
filled with delighted tourists. The Limited 
leaves New York from stations foot of Des- 
brocses and Cortlandt Streets every day at 
10.00 K. M., for Cincinnati aod Chicago. 


* SUMMER HOMES.” 
A beautifully illustrated book—list of over 


three thousand summer hotels in Catskill 
Mountains and Central New York. Send 
five cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gene 
Eastern Passenger Agent, West Shore Rail- 
road, 363 Broadway, ew York, or free upon 
application. 


FAST TRAINS FOR THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


Leave Grand Central Station daily, via New 
York Central, at 4:50 F. u., with through 
Wagner Sleeping Car to Clayton ; and at 9:15 
r. M., with through Wagner Sleeping Car, to 
Cape Vincent via Utica, making direct con- 
nections with steamers for Alexandria Bay 
and Thousand Island resorts. 


SARATOGA SPECIALS VIA NEW 
YORK CENTRAL. 


Fast trains for Saratoga, with through 
Wagner Palace Cars, leave Grand Central 
Station, rma New York Central, at 9:00 A. M., 
3:30 p.m., and 7:30 p.m.; and on Saturdays 
only the Saratoga limited at 2:00 F. M. 


IMPROVED TRAIN SERVICE FOR 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 

A through Wagner Car for Paul 

Smith’s and Tupper Lake Station leaves 


Grand Central Station daily on the North 
Shore Limited at 4:50 p.m., via New York 


Central. 


THROUGH DRAWING ROOM CAR 
FOR RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


On fast express train leaving Grand Central 
Station at 10:50 A. M., arriving at Richfield 


Springs at 7:15 P.M. 


Cure is Cure 


However it may be effected; but unjust 
prejudice often prevents people from trying 
a ‘proprietary medicine,’ until other remedies 
prove unavailing. 

J. H. Ritchie, Commission Agent, Kingston, 
Australia, writes : 

“For years a confirmed sceptic as to the 
merits of proprietary medicines, I was at last 
converted by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. For months a bottle of this medicine, 
of which I had come into possession through 
the kindness of a friend, remained unopened 
in my closet, till one night I was seized with 
a violent cold accompanied by a racking 
cough. Haring none of my usual remedies at 
hand, I thought of the Cherry Pectoral, and 
determined to give ita trial. The result was 
truly magical. Relief came almost instantly, 
and after repeating the dose, certainly not 
more than half a dozen times, I found my- 
self thoroughly cured. Subsequently my 
daughter was cured of a severe cough by the 
use of the Cherry Pectoral. I recommend 
this preparation to all sufferers from throat 
and lung troubles.” 

For croup, whooping cough, bronchitis, 
asthma, and consumption the best remedy is 


Ayer's Chem Pectoral, 


'PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes® 
A every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Inffu- 
hooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIIMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 


E. K. Kirk Mf. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS Foz 
#, Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy, 


Grves a STeapy Wuhuire 

LiGurT. 

Superior WoRKMAN- 

SHIP AND FINISH. 
Prices Lower THAN 

ANY OTHER Lamp of 

equal merit. Several 

attractive styles. 

Bae Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other.* 
y The Plume & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


= 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH! 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13 hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16*¢ hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
V. I. „ J. L WHITMAN, I. P. WILSON, 
Sd Vice-Prest., Gen’! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THIS CHAMPION ROAD WAGON $30. 


Light liver Business Wagon. 
— 2 Seated Family Wagon, $36 

4 Best Read Cart Bade, 15 

A Good Strong Read (art, 10 
ter Buggy with Shafts, 55 
i 4000 tb. Wagon Seale, 40 
900 th. Platform Seale, 15 
A Neat Boggy Harne. 7 
4 tb. Family or Store Seale, 1 
1000 Usefull Articles at Half Price, include Scales, Safes, Sewing 
Machines, Bu „ Wagons, Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. List Free. 
Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


— — like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured ship 
EXCHANGINGASPECIALTV. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Illustrated Catalogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER / 70 Broadway, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, { 144 La Salle St., Ch 


Those answering an advertisement will Be 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by that they saw the 
Ad Christian Union. 


>; 
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—- — — — 
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EA from a paper read on Diet in Intestinal Diseases of Infants,” 
by Dr. I. N. LOVE, St. Louis, Mo., ex-President of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Medical Association, Consulting Physician, City Hospital : 


As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have 
found great satisfaction in the administration of the raw liquid meat food known as 


“ BOVININE, 


In the most delicate conditions of the alimentary canal, in all stages of 


‘* innutrition, I have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from five drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. diluted with five or six times the amount of water every two to four hours, with 


marked benefit. 


We often have to discontinue all milk food, and in such cases I have 


given the BOVININK for weeks at a time exclusively. 
consider it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of 


‘ wasting disease of adult life. 


I base my conclusions upon p 


number of patients and favorable experience in my own family 


— observation in a large 
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